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IP any member of the reading public of Jamaica, after having 
invested in this book, should lay it down with a sigh of dis- 
appointment, and regret for his bargain, I pray hira not to add an 
anathema for the writer. For he is partly responsible for its 
existence, which is mainly due to the very gratifying reception that 
the reading public has been good enough to accord to sundry 
articles of mine which have appeared &om time to time in the Colonial 
Standard, the now defunct West Indian Field, and notably, of more 
recent date, in the Victoria Quarterly, Lured no doubt to my 
doom by such generous appreciation, the thought struck me : — 
** Why not participate in the * Awakening of Jamaica,' of which 
the Exhibition is to be the most convincing outward and visible 
sign, by getting out a book about little known parts of Jamaica, 
written and illustrated by a Jamaican ?" With tnis end in view I 
have reproduced such articles from the Journals above mentioned 
as I thought most likely to be of permanent interest, revisitmg the 
localities for the purpose of taking sketches, and added to them 
hitherto unpublished accounts of my exploration of the terra 
incognita of the John Crow. Mountains, and a ten days' expedition 
over the Peaks and along the Main Ridge of the Blue Mountaind. 
If the result of this publication be the dispelling of the ignorance, 
and the demolition of the apathy, which I well know to exist among 
my countrymen, by birth and adoption, respecting a region of their 
country that ranks scarcely second to any on earth in point of in- 
teresting history, physical beauty, and salubrious climate ; and if 
my humole efforts should attract the attention of our cousins from 
across the water, who are gradually taking an absorbing interest in 
our island, to such an extent as to direct their well-known energy and 
enterprise towards making this region easily accessible, I shall 
have had my reward for many a hard day s work and many a 
night's brot^n rest. I only trust that one day I may see some of 
the ridges crowned with sanitary establishments, and numbers of 
visitors seeking health, rest and recreation among the solemn woods 
and the fem-snadowed streams. I launch my little venture forth, 
therefore, in the hope that it will meet the same fortune that has 
hitherto befallen my less ambitious efforts, commending it above 
all to the '^ charity that thinketh no evil." 

HERBERT T. THOMAS. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS OP THE PEAK— 1885. 



I HAD loDg determined to ffo. From the very first morning 
when I looked up the sweep of we beautiful Blue Mountain Valley 
with its expanse of vivid green canefields, its setting of grassy 
slopes and wooded hill-tops, and gazed at tiie two peaks standing 
sentinel over it, stem, silent, and majestic, with their rugged out- 
lines Signed by the rosy kiss of dawn, I said to myself, said I :— 
'* I am not the man to live vdthin thirty miles and in daily view of 
the Peak without seeing the sun rise from it at least once." But 
somehow the right opportunity never came until one day wh^ I 
was on a visit to one of the hiU-stations, and staving a night, in 
redemption of a long-standing promise, with my friend, the Uuar^s- 
man, at Whitfield Hall. I happened to say : ^' I have long b^en 
wishing to climb the Peak," when he replied in the most casual 
way, as if it were only a morning walk for him: Oh I I'll take you; 
come along next weeK and we'll go." "Done," said I. "I'll come 
on such and such a day and we'll go up the foUowmg morning." - 

And so it came about that a week afterwards I found myself 
seated in the cozy little shanty at Whitfield Hall with the Guards- 
man and the Field-Marshall, discussing a good dinner and arrang- 
ing our programme. Outside, the moon was shining in a cloudless 
sky, and shedding a golden light on the wilderness of mountain 
and valley, peak and gorge, forest and clearing, spread out beneath, 
above and around, and the wild north breeze was howling about our 
little dwelling as if it would bear it bodily away and hurl us down 
to destruction a thousand feet below. Dinner over, and the pro- 
gramme not yet definitely arranged, the gentle dissipation of half- 
penny "Nap' moistened with hot toddy was called to aid in solv- 
ing the knotty point of the best hour for starting. Suddenly the 
Field-Marshal, in an un^arded moment I think, suggested that we 
had better not go to bed at all, but sit up until two, men start away 
and reach the peak long before dawn, taking by surprise the Direc- 
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tor of Public Gkrdens and Plantations, whom we knew to have been 
for some days engaged with a party of henchmen in establishing a 
weather-station on the Peak, and who was not expected to come 
down until late the following day. The Guardsman and I both 
jumped at the suggestion, and when the Field-Marshal afterwards 
repented himself and wanted to turn in and take a couple of hours^ 
snooze, we held him to his word. 

' At two o'clock then breakfast of hot coffee and poached eggs was 
partaken of, the animals brought round, and away we went in the 
keen north wind and the golden moonlight. The Guardsman led 
the way on a mule that was nandier with its hind legs than the major- 
ity even of that uncertain race. I came next on the perfection of 
a mountain pony, and the F. M., similarly mounted, brought 
up the rear. Tne road being good, and for the first couple of 
miles tolerably level for those parts — where the side of a house is 
considered only moderately steep — ^we went along at a rattling 
pace until we reached the back of Abbey Green, where the climb 
really began. Up we went, winding along the zigzag path cut in 
the face of the mountain, higher and higher until Uie Abbey Green 
works seemed like a white speck in the moonlight and then vanish- 
ed altogether. But what a scene that was on which we looked 
down I Perched on a narrow path with a precipice on one side, of 
which the bottom was invisible in the shadow of the hill, we gazed 
southwards over a succession of ridges, intersected by ravines which 
looked black and awfal in contrast with the flood of light that the 
moon poured on the slopes and summits of the hills. Here and 
there a white dot on some mountain side marked the site of a hu- 
man habitation, and once the distant bark of a dog was borne faints 
ly to the ear. Otherwise one might have thought it was some en- 
cnanted land that lay at our feet. And as the valley beneath open- 
ed out wider and wider, and the hills receded further and further, 
90 hill and valley, light and shadow grew less and less distinct, and 
p6ak and gorge melted into a mysterious shimmering silvery ha2e 
that shewed the distant sea, bathed in floods of light, and the long 
low line of coast, through a glorious misty halo like a fairy vij^ion* 
And the awful silence broken only by the raging night wind rush- 
ing down from the mountain tops ! It was magnificf»nt, sublime ; 
and my poor words, I feel, cannot convey an adequate impression 
of the weird beauty of it. 

On we went, still up, up, up, as if there were no top to it ; and 
presently we plunged into tne forest, where a stray tiny moonbeam 
struggling here and there through the branches served rather to 
intensify the surrounding gloom, and I had to guide my course by 
the help of my pony and the ghostly colour of the Guardsman^s 
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whitey-brown mule in front. Every now and then I heard a warn- 
ing snout from our pilot, and had to clasp my pony's neck, or re- 
cline on his tjiil, or throw a leg over the saddle to avoid scalping, 
impaling, or the amputation hi a limb by the succession of "snags 
which projected from the mountain side over the newly made path. 
On passing the foot of the celebrated "Jacob's ladder' I expressed 
a desire to dismount and climb up it, but my suggestion was re- 
ceived with such a storm of indignant remonstrance and ribald abuse 
by my companions, that, not knowing the way by myself, 1 was fain 
to proceed on horseback. The road was open and passable for 
liorses for some distance beyond Jacob's ladder, in fact nearly to 
the top of it; and now the romance-destroying march of civilization 
has rendered the ascent of the Peak such an easy matter as to rob 
it of half its charm. Before long, however, the Guardsman discov- 
ered that the road grew " small by degrees and beautifully less ;" 
and that it was time to dismount and do the remaining thousand 
feet on foot. And here let me counsel the thickest of gaiters and 
the heaviest and roughest of boots to intending climbers of the 
Peak. It would be utterly absurd to attempt the ascent in evening 
dress as Mark Twain did that of Mont Blanc. Evening dress may 
(Jo very well for the Alps, but it would be nowhere on the Bine 
Mountain Peak ; so be warned in time. We were now on the north 
side of the ridge and, but for the slight protection afforded by the 
trees, exposed to the full fury of the icy breeze that came rushing 
over the mountain range. The light of the moon, too, was inter- 
cepted by the mountain, and there was nothing to show us where to 
plant our feet on a path shaped at an angle of 45^ laterally, and 
consisting of felled trees, coated with slippery moss. The ground 
sloped gently at first, but presently we seemed to be about to walk 
straight into the side of the mountain, and I suddenly discovered 
the Guardsman's feet on a level with my head while I heard a cry 
of — "look out for stones" — accompanied by a practical admonition in 
the shape of a shower of those commodities rattling down on my 
(ieyoted head. It did not take me very long to discover that the 
hc-^t way of ascending the Peak in the dark is on all-fours, and I 
immediately adopted that mode of progression. The work was too 
hard now for talking, and the only sounds heard above the roaring 
of the wind were the scraping of boots against stones and tree- 
trunks, an occasional heavy thud followed by a muttered benedic- 
tion, and now and again a shout of "Oh my shin ! oh my knee I" 
as one or the other of those portions of our anatomy came into con- 
tact with projecting branches. When I got breath enough to 
think, there appeared to me something ghostly in plodding along 
through this virgin forest while all the rest of the world was hushed 
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in sleep, far away from and high above the haunts of our fellow- 
creatures, with no si^ht save a fitful gleam of moonlit ridge caught 
for an instant through the trees far away to the left, and no sound 
but the howling of me wind and the tones of our own voices. The 
moss-grown trees, as we grasped them to drag ourselves up, were 
like ice to touch ; the grass underfoot was wet and slippery ; but 
still we struggled on and on until I was very glad when a halt was 
called for five minutes to take breath. 

After what seemed to me interminable climbing, and when I 
was just beginning to wonder whether the Peak existed at all, I 
heard the F.M. say : "we must be very near the* top now," and 
his words brought fresh hope to my heart. The ascent was more 
gradual, the trees further apart, and the track better and more dis- 
tinctly defined, and after a few more steps we came on a trace of 
human presence in the shape of a grass hut, beyond which at some 
little distance was a tent. I had been prej)aring myself for the sur- 
prise which my unexpected appearance would cause the Director of 
Public Gardens and Plantations, and had rehearsed a little scene to 
myself, in which I was to walk into his presence in the same mat- 
ter-of-fact manner, and with the same nonchalant greeting, with 
which Stanley encountered Livingstone at Ujiji. Judge of my disr 
appointment then, when the guardsman, uttering a loud " whoop," 
and flourishing his long legs for a moment gracefully in the air, 
plunged headforemost mto the tent and emerged again with the 
forcible remark: — "not a blanked soul." We were all disaj)- 
pointed, and consoled ourselves by referring to our watches and cal- 
culating the time occupied in the ascent.. It was now Just five 
o'clock, or two hours and a quarter since we had started from Whit- 
field Hall, and one hour and a half from the time we left our horses, 
which my companions said was a good record ; In consequence 
whereof I was not a little proud of my performance. We now 
began to long for the appearance of the bearfer of provisions, the 
more so when the intense heat engendered by our climb had sub- 
sided, and we began to realize the fact that the temperature was 42 
deg. Fahrenheit, or only 10 deg. above freezing point, with a wind 
blowing outside that was enough to set your teeth on edge. We 
had passed this interesting individual on the road some time before 
leaving the horses, and could not guess when he would arrive, .so 
we settled ourselves on the turf bed inside the tent, and I was just 
falling asleep, when a loud holloa from outside brought us all to our 
feet, and Ganymede was lugged in by his head and shoulders. His 
haversack was soon opened and the sandwiches and the whisky 
bottle haixded round, and presently life seemed more worth livii^ 
than it hact done a few minutes before. The F.M. accompanied me 
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outside to have a look at the weather, while the " fleshly" gixarJs- 
man slumbered peacefullv on his bed of turf. Alas 1 for my hopes 
of seeing the sunrise ! We were enveloped in a thic^k white mantle 
of cloud which came racing up from below as if hunted by all the 
demons of the air, and opened up for an instant every now and 
then, with an effect like nothing in the world so much as the sudden 
turning up of a lamp in a dimly lighted room, just sufficient to give 
us one fleeting glimpse of blue sky and the deep orange tint in the 
east, harbinger of the coming sun. Hoping against hope, we as- 
cended to the very highest spot of ground, a few feet above the tent, 
to inspect the resnlt of the labours of the Director of Public Ganlens* 
There we found an enclosure of al)out ten feet square, fefnced round 
thickly with barbed wire, and fastened by a gate, composed of 
closely sef pales of yacca sharper ed at the top, and secured by Ji 
Bramah lock. Inside, on a low wooden stand, was an enormous 
copper rain gauge of about the capacity of a small beer cask. Alongj 
side of this was an edifice about five feet high, standing upon long 
legs above the ground, and closed in on all sides by tiny jalousies. 
We couldn't see what this contained, but were afterwards credibly in- 
formed by the Director himself that it afforded protection to ther- 
mometers and other *' oraeters" of various kinds. Behind this struc- 
ture was a pole about ten i^eei high, bearing a sign-board with this 
** strange device :" — 

BLUE MOUNTAIN 

WESTERN PEAK STATION, 7,335 FBBT. 

Visitors are requested iwt to trespass within this enclosure. 

D. Morris. 

The last line I consider a fine piece of sarcasm on the part of 
Mr. Morris, whether intentional or not. No reasonable man would 
feel an irrepressible desire to trespass in that enclosure, if it were on 
the flattest piece of land in Jamaica. If he tried to climb over the 
fence he would leave so much of himself on the barbed wire that 
very little would get over ; and if he attempted the gate, nothing 
would save him from being impaled, under any circumstances. But 
to. imagine the possibility of any man, after climbing up to where 
that enclosure is, having sufficient energy left to try and trespass 
there, — no ; it must be sarcastically meant. I saw Mr. Morris on 
the way down at Portland Oap, and told him so. He did not ex- 
actly ** deny the soft impeachment." 

The F.M. and I still waited in hopes of a view, and were re- 
peatedly deluded by that sudden lighting up which I have described^ 
until it got so cold standing out there that the F.M. basely deserted 
me and went to join the guardsman's slumbers, while I, with lighted 
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pipe close under my now dewy nose, and hands thrust deep into 
pockets, ran round in a circle for the purpose of keeping wami, on 
the highest bit of land in Jamaica. I was cold, I was wet ; my 
clothes were dirty and torn ; ray hands were scarified by doing duty 
as feet ; I was surrounded by thick clouds, and a driving north wind 
was cutting me in two ; but, — 1 was happy, for I was on the Peak 
at last. 

There is absolutely nothing in the vegetation there to remind . 
you of the tropics. The turf is English turf, the moss and bracken - 
are worthy of the Highland's, the trees and brushwood are stunted 
and twisted and gnarled antl bent from their eternal battle with the 
wind, and it is hard to believe that you are in Jamaica. 

As the clouds grew perceptibly thicker, and the cold was get- 
ting past a joke, I roused my slumbering companions and we started 
on the return journey. One can form no idea how much easier it is 
to come down than to go up. It seemed scarcely ten minutes before 
we arrived where the horses were. And now the beauties of the 
forest were revealed to us. The path, the rocks, the trees, all were 
carpeted with the loveliest mosses and ferns. Mosses, clinging close 
and enfolding the tree-trunks with loving clasp, and mosses droop- 
ing in feathery, silken sprays of green. Tiny little creeping ferns 
with diminutive leaves, broad-leaved fernfi bending down tbeir heads 
from the branches, and in the ravine on the left a verdant world of 
monster treefems. Everywhere ferns, moss, orchids and parasites 
of every description in delicious, bewildering profusion. An hour 
there is worth a year of e\i?ryday life, and I parted with a sigh 
when we remounted our lior-^e-* and turned their heads downwards. 
There had been no clouds on the lower part of the footpath, and I 
was partly rewarded for all mv trouble by a good view of the north 
side of the island, including f^ort Antonio harlK>ur. We called at 
Portland Xiap and found the Director of Public Gardens just about 
to take breakfast before setting out for home, and he gave us some 
hot tea, which was very acceptable. We were quite readv for a 
bath and the breakfast whi<'h followed ; ami fought our battles over 
again after dinner, sitting out in the moonlight and drinking in the 
bracing mountain ether in front of the Great-house at Whitfield 
Hall. We had fair listeners loo ; for this evening, in contrast to 
the bacchanalian bachelor party of the previous night, we spent in 
refined and cultivated female society, and were soothed after thetoils 
of the day by the charms of music and song. 

The next morning, on my way down to the plains again, there 
stood, as if in spite, the Peak clear, unclouded, sharply defined 
against the sky. I shook my fist at it and vowed to see the sun rise 
from it yet. 
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Have you ever been over the C'Una-Ouna pass ? If you have 
not, go as soon as you conveiiidntly can : provided yon possess, or 
can procure, a steed to whom it is a matter of indifference whether* 
he carries you at an angle of 20 deg. up a staircase of bouldiBr:^ 
which roll away from under his feet as he treads on them, or whether 
he carries you at the same angle down a staircase consisting of pro- 
miscuous paving-jitones, rough-hewn, and coated with the mud of 
ages glazed by uie rain of yesterday. If you have this invaluable' 
quadruped, and in addition a tolerably sec*ure seat in the saddle, to- 
gether with a cool head and a st^dy hand, go, as I said before : but 
should these accessories be beyond your reach, take Puncfh's advice 
to young men about to get married and — " Don't." ' I shall now in- 
voke the aid of all the deities who e^'er distinguished the'mselves by 
a partiality for literary pursuits, and make a feeble effort tci describe 
a portion of the country which is as little known to the inhabitants 
of Jamaica generally as the interior of Africa^ and to give some 
faint idea of the grandeur and beauty of the land of ' Jamaica ro- 
mance, the scene of those wild legends of* Maroons, Spaniards, run- 
away slaves, bloodhounds, and highway robbers, with which the early 
history of the island teems, and the memory of which Surrounds our 
childhood, even to this day shrouding this region ^th a halo of 
mystery. 

The pretty little town of Bath with its one straight'street shaded 
by rows of Otaheite apples, their dark foliage varied by the russet 
and green of the sfcarapple and the scarlet blots of the ackee, formed 
the starting-point of my journey. On leaving 1 crossed the Island 
River accompanied by a trusty guide from a neighbouring village, 
and followed the road which wound in tortuous course up. the lower 
slopes of the foothills. 

For the first five or six hundred feet there was notlung to do 
but watch the horses' feet, and pick out the least impassable of the 
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many tracks which the rushing water had worn in the red dirt under^ 
foot, and which presented the nearest approach to a secure foot- 
hold. 

Soon, however, even this privilege was denied, and the path nar- 
rowed down to a matter of " Hobson's choice," while a transient 
^^limpse caught now and again through the trees by the roadside 
prepared me in part for the view that burst on my delighted gaze 
as I suddenlv rounded the shoulder of a hill. I halted in mute ad- 
miration, below me, so shet^r down that I could have dropped a 
stone into it, wa^ a valley some three hundred feet lower, from 
among whose dense foliage the sound of a brawling mountain tor- 
rent was borne upwards to the ear. Before me stretched from east 
to west the magnificent alluvial plain known as the Plantain Gar- 
den River District, with its tVin:^e of wooded hills, its bright green 
canefields, its busy chimneys and the white dots which marked es* 
tates' works and houses ; while through it wound, like a thread cf 
silver, now flashing where touched by the morning sun, now gliding 
along with glassy surface shadowed by featherj' bamboos, the river 
from which it tiikes its name. Far away to the east the early sun- 
l>eams, struggling through misty niin-clouds, robed the distant sea 
in a blaze of golden glory streaked with one long black trail of smoke 
from a passing steamer. 

On we went, up, up, up, now splashing through a hole in which 
the domestic hog was waitin;r to return to his wallowing, now try- 
ing to circumvent a staircase of rocks, but failing for lacK of wings, 
but alwa}'T5 up, until I involuntarily began to wonder whether tne 
road might have been designe 1 by som.^ ingenious engineer with a 
propensity for practical joking. 

The view above descrilied was now shut out ; and below and 
above nothing was to be seen hut ridge and hollow in endless suc- 
cession, with clearings on the hill-sides planted with the usual staple 
products of provision grounds, and the configuration of the country 
brought forcibly to one's mint! the crumpled sheet of paper to wliicn 
Jamaica has been likened. 

At last we arrived somewhere; namely, at the Maroon settlement 
of Hayfield, which, with its immediate neighbourhood, did not 
present any more striking feature than the extreme frequency of 
the traces of the recent hog in the mud which formed the road, and 
the powerful odour of decaying mangoes dropped from the trees 
which covered it. 

Many of the natives here came out to stare at the unusual 
spectacle of a denizen of the haunts of civilization, and breeches 
and boots in particular were objects of wonder for many a widely- 
opened eye and gaping mouth. Sonid of the owners of these were 
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remarkable for the scanttniefls of their toilets, one gentle youth* 
having confined hi^ to the rim of a hat and a smile. 

Shortly after leaving this primitive village the scenery began tc 
assume a wilder and more mountainous character; one or two tree- 
iems showed their heads, and ever and anon we plunged into a 
deep glade carpeted with myriads of decayed leaves, and shadowed J 
by enormous clumps of bamboos swaying their graceful heads to 
and fro, and whispering and creakmg gently in the mountain, 
freeze; spot< where the glare of day was subdued to the gloom of 
twilight; slave where one stray sunbeam who had lost his way 
among the branches and could not struggle out again made tiny 
ribbons of light between, the leaves; spots where the footfall of the- 
horses had a dull, muffled and mysherious sound. While pas^nyr '^ 
ihrough one of these my guide informed me that we should soon 
arrive at the '^ Lookout,'^ as the Ouna Cuna Ghip is called, here; 
and sure enough at the next turn of the road I found myself on 
the summit of the Main Ridge of the Blue Mountains, at an 
elevation of 269S feet, and contemplating one of the most charming 
views which I ever beheld. 

On the left a confused mass of hill and vale, wooded crests, 
and hillsides sprinkled with houses and clearings; at my feet the 
village of Hayfield, a thousand feet below; farther away a glimpse 
of the Plantain Garden River and a bright green dash of sugar- 
cane; then more hills, and finally the blue sea flashing and sparkling 
in the sun, and the deep harbour of Port Morant, vrith half-a-dozen 
craft lying snugly at anchor — everywhere signs of cultivation and 
human habitation. 

On the right a vast solitude of mountain and forest; from the 
valley three hundred feet she6r below, up to the ridge of the John 
Crow Mountains towering above, ikheir summits wreathed in fleec*y 
clouds, from behind which an ominous roll of thunder is ever and. 
again heard, one large tract of virgin forest, probably untrodden 
by human foot: — silence, deep silence, intensified rather than broken 
by the soughing of the wind m the tree tops, the occasional chatter 
of a woodpecker and the squeal of a flock of green parrots; while 
now and then is faintly heard the sweet soft coo of the ringtail 
pigeon calling to its mate. 

I felt inclined to gaze forever, but restrained myself and : 
hurried on^ for those same clouds that looked so picturesque on the^ ; 
John Crow hills were coming over my way to teach me that he ^' 
who es:pecteth to cross the Cuna Cuna dry, deceiveth himself with j 
vain hopes. 

And now began the descent of a mountain pass which for 
beauty of scenery, luxuriance of vegetation and variety and abundance 
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of gorgeous wild flowers and exquisite ferns, is possibly equalled, 
but certainly not surpassed by any other of nature's showplaces. 
I have enjoyed the privilege of wandering among the gorges of the 
Riesen Gehrge over in!x> the forests of Bohemia, and following the 
courfie of the Elbe to the fir-shadowed pool which gives it birth, 
places to which flock numbers of tourists every summer from all 
parts of Germany. My recollections of that wild and beautiful 
region of rushing streams and sighing pine-forests are still clear 
and vivid; but in my opinion the north slope of the Cuna Cuna 
throws it into the shade, principally, perhaps, by reason of its 
intensely tropical character. 

On the Wt hand towers a wall of sombre rock, every foot of 
which is covered with some kind of vegetable growth. Mosses, now 
clinging close like a velvet carpet, splashed with gray and^ crimson 
lichen, now drooping in long silky trails gemmed with pearly dew-- 
drops. Delicate grasses with slender leaves and tiny flowers, their 
stalks tipped with glossy black seeds ; and above them again new 
kinds of palm throwing their graceful fronds into the air, and 
arching the pathway with a canopy of living green. On all sides 
and overhead and underfoot ferns cluster, of every form and shadei 
of colour, from the delicate rosepink of the young leaves of the 
commoner kinds to the pale verdure of the sta<tely tree-fern, which 
rears its head in one continuous avenue on both sides of this won- 
derful path, now just bursting from the earth . in baby form, now 
standing in the majesty of maturity, twenty-five feet high with its 
crown of palm-like fronds far above the road. 

With these are interspersed convolvuli with flowers of won- 
drous blue and pink and purple and white; shrubs with blossoms of 
strange shape and hue, and black or scarlet berries, sorely tempting 
to the eye. And above them all the majestic trees^ each straight 
as an arrow from its eternal struggle towards the> Ught, wave and 
sigh and whisper, a forest of the most valuable timber in the 
country, none less than fifty feet in height, draped, with festoons ot 
lianas as thick as a man's arm and clothed to their very tops with 
orchids, mosses and lichens; and ever and anon at some sndaen tum 
in the road the tinkle of a streamlet is heard, and a. riU of crystal-' 
clear, ice-cold water comes tumbling down the crag and ripples 
across the path to lose itself in the wilderness of .fiorest-shrauded 
valley that stretches, along a hundred feet below. 

One could only look and wonder and feast the eye, until a sigh, 
so to speak, of repletion burst forth. Speech, one felt, was power- 
less to do justice to the enjoyment of such a surfeit of. the loAeliness 
and majesty of nature. 

However man is in his supremest moments but a degenerate 
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t>eing. Mountain air and hard riding sharpen his appetite, and his 
s^ordid inner man fails not to remind him tnat he mnst not depend 
on ^enery alone for. subsistence. And I would here advise all 
intending visitors to the Cuna (/una to provide themselves with 
lunch, and stop at one of those streamlets, which has received at the 
hands of some unroraantic individual the prosaic name of the 
'^ Breakfast Spring." Natnre has there provided in the shape of a . 
large, flat boulder, a convenient table, underneath which flows the 
.watery which looks so fresh and clear and sparkling, that it almost 
^eems desecration to mingle it with vulgar alcohol. 

I did violence to my feelings however, and so mixed it, — not 
without sacrificing something to sentiment first by drinking it in its . 
pure state — but not much of it^ 

Then onward like a giant refreshed, winding along^ down^ 
down, do\^n, with so many turns in the path that one almost felt 
giddy ; now over a fallen tree, now under one, now up the stairciEise 
above described a little, now down a great deal. And over head ther 
forest monarchs chanted their monotonous and dreamy song with 
rustling leaves in the mountain breeze, and the tree-ferns noddeci 
their graceful heads^ and the squeal of the parrot broke the silence^ 
grating on the senses like a false note in some exquisite and solemn 
harmony, while from out the bushes flitted sombre hued moths and 
gaudily attired butterflies, until, at a sharp bend in the road the 
roar of falling water struck the ear so loudly and unexpectedly as 
almost to startle one ; and there, far back in the forest, dimly dis-* 
cernible through the dense foliage, a cataract was tumbling down 
a rampart of lem-studded rocks and disappearing in the unseenl 
depths of the valley beneath. This was the fall of the Matty's River, 
to which the most distinguished visitor was, as my guide informed^ 
me, Sir Charles Darling during his term of Governorship of the ■ 
island* Near this I was shewn a spot bearing the somewhat nn- 
wieldly name of " Three-finger-woman-tumble." . Here, the story 
goes, one of the concubines of the notorious Three-finger-Jacl^ . 
and accomplice of his crimes, was run to earth by the Maroons, 
and, fearful of the fate that awaited her, sought destruction by 
hurling herself over the precipice, but was taken alive however, and, 
I ^ doubt not, dealt with according to law. The precipice at this 
point, devoid of vegetation, consists of an almost perpendicular 
slope of smooth rocK, that stretches down, black and barren into* 
the tree-tops of the valley below. 

A little further on the road began to improve in a decided 
manner, the rushing of water was heard on both sides, and presently 
there burst upon the view one of the loveliest spots <m earth, 
I should think. 
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Deep in a forest glade canopied by mighty trees, fringed and 
carpeted with the verdnre of the trd^fem, the yarying shades of 
the mosses and the mosaic of the lichen, against a DacKgrbnnd of 
sombre bonlders and silyery tree-trunks — two riyers, meet, the 
Rio Grande and Matty's Riyer. Crystal streams of icy water, 
their beds strewn with giant boulders, each of which has its crest 
of grasses and ferns, they come rushing and tumbling and frothing 
down the mountains slopes, while the fish glide merrily to and fro 
in perfect security in the depths of shady pools framed in delicate 
mosses and wild flowers. But I will not attempt a description of 
this spot, even with the aid of the deities aboye invoked ; I will 
leave you to imagine it and resolve to go and see it for yourself, 
while J push on to Fishbrook, for I am both wet and hungry. 

This is an old coffee property, which after having been aban- 
doned beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant of the district, 
had recently been purchased from the Government and cleared for 
cultivation by two enterprising young Englishmen. Here I was 
hospitably received by one of them — the other being in England — 
and after a refreshing toilet was soon seated before a repast con- 
sisting of — think of it 1 — mountain mullet, jerked wild pig, ringtail 
pigeon and fi*esh mountain cabbage heart, all moistened with Bass* 

You will be able to form some idea of the nature of the road 
when I tell you that it had taken upwards of four hours to ride 
fourteen miles. 

After a smoke and a yam of an hour horses were brought 
round, and, accompanied by my host, I started for Moore Town, 
five miles further on. Oh the richness of the valley along which 
we rode! The path widens out to a good broad road, paved in 
parts — ^the work of a century past — and quite wide enough, though 
Httere and there too steep, for driving. 

The vegetation seems literally bursting from every pore of the 
earth. The woods cease to line the road, and groups of Cottages, 
tenanted by a happy and contented-looking peasantry replace 
them. 

Provisions of all kinds grown in profusion. The rivers teem 
with splendid fish, and the pig, the ringtail, baldpate, white-wing 
and other birds furnish delicious meat. You cannot ride two 
hundred yards without crossing a stream which bursts from the 
rocks above and runs across the road to join the Rio Grande wind- 
ing along fifty feet below, now rushing in riotous confusion over a 
bed of boulders, now widening out and creeping lazily and silently 
along in deep deep pools, whose surface is kissed by the drooping 
branches of the bamboo and the roseapple, while now and again 
it is ruffled, as a flash of silvery scales is seen in the sunlight. 
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Verily, ,this is the land of plenty. After a ride of an hour and a 
half we arrived at Moore Town, the settlement of the Portland 
Maroons. 

It is a picturesque place. The valley here opens out into a 
basin surrounded by low hills, on which are perched the cottages 
of the Maroons, while on a conspicuous eminence to the south i» 
the rectory, and on the level at the bottom of the basin stands the 
little gray stone Church with its square tower and its church-yard 
dottea with white tombstones. We were warmly greeted by the 
white-haired rector who, alas, has since joined the great majoritv, 
and after a pleasantly spent hour started on our return to Fisn* 
brook, which we reached while there was yet time for a plunge into 
the icy water of the lame-bush river. 

Dinner was a repetition of the Sybaritic feast of the morning ; 
and no opiates were necessary when bed time came. 

Should you ask me what the Maroons are like, I should 
reply : — " Just like other negroes," I saw no stately savages of 
stalwart frame and martial appearance armed with gun and cutlass, 
but simply a peaceable and contented peasantry following their 
customary occupations or recubans sub tegmine jagij and childreti 
going home from school who stopped and stared, and stopped and 
S»rea again until your bumble.servant was out of sight, thus show* 
ing that a stranger is a rarity in those parts. 

I have now endeavoured to give you some faint idea of the 
beauties of one portion of our native country, and trust that it will 
have the effect of indiicipg you to visit tfie Chma-Cuna at least 
once ; for I am free to confess that, after you have been there and 
back, and so seen it all twice, and find yourself in the very excel- 
lent and comfortable lodgings at Bath with a change of clothes, a 
post-coenal cigar, and b. tumbler of your favourite beverage at your 
side, your first reflection will be: — ^how grand it all is, and how glad 
I am that I have seen it ; and your second, doubtless, — and what 
.a long time it will be before I go there again I" That is, of course, 
unless you be as energetic of disposition as a certain person who 
shall be nameless. 



HOW I DIDN^T CROSS THE JOHN CROW MOUNTAINS^ 



I WAS looking over Hooper's " Report upon the Forests of 
Jamaica" when the following passage caught my eye : — " *** and 
I understand that the tract marked (on the map accompanying the 
report) * The John Crow Mountains, a great plateau of noney-comb 
rock' could also be forfeited, as it is nominally patented, but has 
never been croi»sed as vet by living man." No reason being as^ 
signed for the fact of this portion of the island being hitherto un<* 
explored, I thought I would see what the Jamaica Handbook — that 
admirable encyclopsedia — had to say about it. Here I found : — 
*' The John Crow Range which runs in a north-westerly and south- 
easterly direction in the parishes of Portland and St. Thomas divides 
the Bio Grande Valley from the eastern coast of the island. This 
is more a plateau of about 2000 feet elevation than a mountain 
range. In its higher parts it is a barren, waterless tract of limestone 
formation ; much df it covered by the sharp rocks known as honey- 
combed rocks, over which it is almost impossible to walk." 

" Almost impossible" — ^thought 1 to myself — :" but not quite 
impossible. Surely boots can be procured with soles of strength 
sufficient to withstand the ravages even of honey-comb rock. And 
if so, why should not mine be the honour and glory of being the 
first man to cross the John Crow Mountains ?" 

I next made enquiries among the dwellers in the hills to the 
north of Bath, and among the Maroons of Hayfield, just below the 
Cuna Cuna Pass, all of whom are wont to chase the wild hog 
among the forests that clothe the Southern spurs of the John Crow 
Range. The Maroons seemed rather unwilling to discuss the 
mountains freely ; but 1 gathered that there would be very little 
undergrowth on top of the plateau, the forest consisting principally 
of large trees, — ^which, from my knowledge of the Cuna Cuna dis- 
trict, whose elevation is given m the Handbook as greater than that 
of the John Crow Mountains, seemed probable enough. One parti- 
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cular Maroon informant wound up by describing the top of the 
range as " an ocean" and by saying that " no man ever go there 
yet. He appeared, however, willing to accompany me, should I 
obtain sanction to proceed on the expedition. I was now quite 
determined to make the attempt, and submitted the suggestion to 
my chief, who cordially approved of it. It remained omy to make 
the necessary preparations and select the most favourable time. 

The John Crow Mountains are of strikingly peculiar formation. 
From Port Antonio on the north side, the higher portions of which 
town are actually built on their outlying spurs, they run south-* 
east to within a few miles of Bath, then make ashsirp turn due eas{^ 
forming the northern boundary of the alluvial plain known as the 
Plantain Oarden River District, and terminating m the sea at Quaw 
Hill. On its western side the range falls away in almost a sheer pre« 
cipice into the valley of the Rio Grande, and that precipice i-s 
continued round a sharp corner, which is a conspicuous object on a 
clear day from almost any part of the P. G. R. district and mark^ 
the highest point of the range, for two or three miles on the southern 
^ide, where it gradually bec^omes less and less abrupt. On the 
(eastern, north-eastern and northern sides the plateau falls gradualr 
ly to the coast in comparatively easy slopes, completely clothed 
with forest to within two or three miles of the sea. A lower ridge 
connecl^s the John Crow with the Cuna Cuna mountains just below 
the sharp comer above described, and on the summit of this, from 
under the same boulder of rock, rise and flow two rivers — to the 
north the beautiful and majestic Rio Grande which finds its outlet 
in the sea at St. Margaret's Bay, and to the south the Island River, 
twisting and turning to every point of the compass through pre- 
cipitous and gloomy gorges, and finally helping to swell the volume 
of the Plantain Garden fiiver. 

I proposed to start from Bath, ascend the highest point of the 
range at the comer aforesaid, and cut my way thence through the 
very centre of the plateau to a settlement called Canibridge, lying 
on the north slope within a few miles of Port Antonio. The total 
distance to be traversed thus, according to Hooper's map, would be 
about ten miles and a half from the top of the ndge— rone mile and 
a half north-east, and nine miles north-west. C/alculating the min- 
imum rate of progress, on such data as I could procure, at three 
miles per diem, I arranged, by setting out on a Monday, to arrive 
at Port Antonio in time to catch the coasting steamer leaving that 
place for Port Morant and Morant Bay at midnight on Friday. 

Having commissioned the Maroon above referred to to engage 
another good man for the expedition, I selected a rural headman 
named Barrett, an experienced mountaineer, to accompany me also. 
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and then set abont providing the necessary equipment. I had first 
of all a strong hammock made of canvas, and an awning of stout 
duck to stretch over the hammock at nights. Bice, pease, coffee, 
sugar, biscuits, salt beef. Eureka smoked beef, and a few other 
varieties of tinned meats were laid in store ; and presently my 
Maroon friend, Robert White, turned up with his son-in-law, Peter 
Nelson, a strapping fellow about thirty years of age, built like a 
youuii; black ox, and anxious to enjoy the distinction of * forming 
one of the party. They suggested to me that it would be impossible 
for them to walk on the honey-comb rocks barefoot, and to 
encourage them I provided each with a pair of stout, cheap boots 
— No. 11. Two strong canvas coffee bags were procured for con- 
veyance of the provisions, and enough cartridges filled to destroy 
all the ringtail pigeons and wild pigs that we were likely to 
come across. 

After a little anxious watching of the egregiously eccentric 
weather by which the year 1889 was distinguished, I finally decided 
on Monday, 9th December, as the day for starting, fixing the ren- 
dezvous at the station at Bath on Sunday, 8th. 

On the day appointed I drove to Bath, arriving there about 
three p.m., but, to my chagrin, on enquiring at the station I was 
informed by the sergeant that the onhr man who had turned up 
was ruml neadman Barrett, and that tne Maroons had not put in 
an appearance at all. The sergeant went on to say that he had 
reason to believe that the Maroons had never intended to accompany 
me ; that they were most superstitious about these woods ; and 
that he had heard stories of their having taken solemn pledges never 
to take " buckra" into them ; that there was a river in tnere of whose 
water no man might drink, and that if five people went into them 
only three would return alive ; and so forth, and so forth. The 
sergeant wound up by saying that it was a pity I had not decided 
to employ none but rural police, or at any rate people who were not 
Maroons. Wrath having taken the place of chagrin by this time, 
I turned, having vented my feelings for some moments, to rural 
headman Barrett for consolation. He was ready to go if the party 
consisted of no one but himself and me, but he thought that when 
we reached his home, at Cotton Tree Mountain about three miles 
from Bath, he would be able to procure two or three men for 
me. A rural policeman named Beckett now turned up, and he 
after a little persuasion consented to go. One^ or two of Barrett's 
children having been pressed into the service for conveyance of the 
bags, I started accordingly about 4.30 on foot for Barrett's house 
where that night was to be passed, declining, to his evident astonish- 
ment, the offer of a ride on his mule. (I had previously given in- 
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fttructions to the sergeant relative to the recoverj of those boots 
from the Maroons which I had no doubt would produce the desired 
effect.) Some fanction at the chapel having just come to a close, 
I was escorted on my way up the hill by a gaping troop of boys, 
girls and hobbledehoys, who formed quite an imposing procession 
m rear of me, and who, being well aware of my projiect, gazed at 
my rough old clothes, knickerbockers, shooting boots and knapsack 
with a wonder that was not unmixed with pity. Barrett's nonse 
was reached about quarter past five, situated on the back of a sharp 
ridge running down from the John Crow Mountains, at an elevation 
of about 1,500 feet. It was just before sunset, and the whole western 
sky was lit up with a rich red-gold glow that always appears more 
intense in the moist atmosphere of St. Thomas than anywhere else. 
The under edges of the cloud-drifts wreathing the distent peaks of 
the Blue Mountain range were flame-colour, fading upwards to a 
pale orange tint, while tne sky itself was that mixture of blue and 
olive-green and pink, streaked with broad radiating bars of a 
mysterious pale effulgence, that words cannot describe nor painter 
depict. Above us to the north towered the John Crow Peak, and 
over it lowered a heavy white cloud that augured ill, glorified though 
it was by the dying sunbeams, for our comfort on the morrow ; 
while ever and anon a furious gust of north wind came rushing 
down the ridge, rattling the framework of the house and tearing 
away and scattering broad-cast into the gorges great shreds of 
fleecy vapour. 

Some half-an-hour or so after my arrival Barrett turned tip 
from an unsuccessful hunt for recruits, but he vras followed by a 

froup of seven or eight lusty young fellows led to the spot by curiosity, 
hese I harangued for some time, pointing out tne honour and 
glory to be gained by being the first to traverse this hitherto unex^ 
plored tract of our native isle, producing my map and shewing the 
route, explaining my calculations, &c., &c. But all in vdin. At last 
I gave it up in disgust and retired into the house witii a remark, 
the scathing irony of which, 1 fear, was lost on them, andproceeded 
to eat the dinner provided for me by Mrs. Barrett. Tnat donc^ 
I consoled myself with tobacco, and listened to the arguments that 
Barrett and Beckett were using to overcome the prejudices of my 
late audience. Presently one Joseph Grant came forward and 
offered his services at four shilhngs a day. As the two Maroons 
had been engaged at two shillings a day each I accepted this 
offer, but Mr. Grant also wanted a pair of boots, so the negotiation 
fell through, temporarily. At last about half-past seven Grant came 
forward again, dragging by the ann a young man named Victor 
Logan, and said : — " Well, sir, I have got this young man to gO 
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with me, for three of us is not enough company for that wood ; and 
we will take three shillings a. day each." That bargain I closed 
immediately. It appe ired that Barrett, whose plucky and sp>irited 
conduct throughout th3 whole business is beyond all praise, being 
a man of substance, had overcome their last objection by offering 
to provide them with, boots, of which he had several spare: pairs in 
stock. I may as well state here that I was joined late on the fol- 
lowing day by the repentant Peter Nelson, and that a more staunch, 
gallant, cheerful, and willing following than those five men I never 
wish to have. Grant and Logan having proceeded to their respec- 
tive homes to make the necessary preparations, we retired to rest 
for the night. 

On Monday morning the 9th, we were up at daylight, and after 
being joined by Grant and Logan, and the loads having been as 
nearly as possibly equally divided, we set out at about 7 b clock. H 
was a cold bright morning, but the north wind seemed stronger, 
and the white cloud hung over the Peak heavier than on the pre- 
vious day, and my heart sank as I looked at it. I led the way in 
flannel shirt, deerstalker cap, knickerbockers, gaiters and shooting 
boots, while on my back rested a knapsack containing a change of 
clothes and toilet necessaries, and from my shoulders nung a bag of 
cartridges, a pair of field glassed, and a prismatic compass in its 
ease. A gun on one shomder and a hatchet in iny belt completed 
the equipment. The men carried their bags slung in Maroon fash- 
ion on their shoulders and held up by a line passing over the fore- 
part of the head. Each carried his cutlass and had his tinder-horn 
safely stowed away. Half an hour's walking along a muddy path 
brought us to the end of the parochial road, and then we struck 
into a track leading to outlying provision fields. Showers now 
began to fall with ever-increasing violence, and about nine o'clock 
it settled down to a steady rain. But it did not need that to wet 
us to the skin; the six-foot high bracken through which we trudged 
for- a mile or so did that most effectually. At about ten we entered 
the forest proper, consisting chiefly of tall Santa Maria treeis, many 
of them a hundred feet high, sliapely giants, with round smooth 
stems, no branches to spesJ^ of witmn thirty feet of the ground, 
and a girth of from seven to twelve feet. There was also a sprink- 
ling of redwood, bastard bullet tree, and mountain guava ; but the 
most striking in appearance was the " gracie-wood," or " coonoo- 
coonoo," — it bears both names. It is of immense girth, its trunk 
profhsely garnished with knots and excresences of varying size, 
atnd its branches twisted in every direction. Its roots are generally 
hollowed out by Indian coneys, who prefer them as a dwelling to 
those of any other tree. All the trees — ^and the more so as we 
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cended higher — are covered witii a Inxnriant gro^h of parasites. 
Mosses, lichens, orchids and ferns twine lovingly ronnd stem and 
bnmcb, and droop and trail from one to the other, now clasping 
them in a close embrace, now forming the most graceful wreaths 
and festoons. I was particularly struck by one parasite fern that 
had fronds exactly resembling those of the tree-fern. It ran away 
up about twenty feet of the stem of a Santa Maria, and looked ex- 
actly as if it were made of a large withe garnished with leaves cut 
from young tree-ferns. Under foot the soil was the purest vege- 
table mould with hardly a stone in it — ^the richest one could desire 
— ^in which, it being soaked with recent and present rain, one sank 
over the instep. All around was virgin forest, and deep silence, in 
which the sound of our voices seemed to startle the ear, and to be 
out of harmony with the soucjhing of the branches in the fierce 
gusts of wind. 

At 11.30, a halt was called — we had passed the end of the last 
hog-hunters' track half an hour previously and been cutting our way 
since— and squatting down on fallen trees we refreshed the inner 
man with a tin of Eureka beef and some biscuits, as comfortably as 
the unceasing rain would let us, concluding the repast with a much 
needed and most acceptable glass of grog all round. Resting for 
any time was out of the question, as our only chance of keeping 
warm was to move on as quickly as possible. In a very few min- 
utes we were under way again, now getting down on our knees to 
pass under a fallen tree, now clambering over one ; now up to the 
ankle in decomposed vegetation, now stepping gingerly on a boul- 
der of limestone that it might not roll down on the head of the man 
below ; — all the while climbing up, up, through the white cloud 
that had now settled round us, and cutting our way yard by yard 
through the underwood. The character of the vegetation Imd now 
changed considerably. The trees were more stunteJ in appearance^ 
the variety of parasitic growth was not so marked, and the lime- 
stone cropped up continually through the soil. Indeed, it seemed 
as if the soil and the superincumbent vegetation had collected in 
process of time upon debris of rock precipitated from the limestone 
cliff overhead. The small stretches of level ground which occasionally 
relieved the monotony of the ascent became narrower and narrower 
and more and more rocky. At about one o'clock we came upon a 
decided depression in a short level which we were crossing, where a 
quantity of water had accumulated, and while filling our water-cans 
here so as to be provided for the night, the distant sound of a Maroon 
horn, or " abeng" was home to our ears, and Barrett at once con- 
cluded that it proceeded from White and Nelson, who, having re- 
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f^eived a call from the sergeant at Bath, had decided that it might be 
more to their advantage to join the party after all. 

Having filled tiie water-cans, we now proceeded, and as the 
level appeared to open ont wider, some discussion arose tts to 
whether we had not already reached the summit of the ridge* As 
we were still in the clouds, although the rain had now ceased, it was 
not possible to see any distance ahead ; but presently the white shroud 
opened a little, and looking up we saw towering sheer and straight 
above our heads a black wall of mountain, fringed at the top with 
gaunt, weird, gnarled arms stretched out against the mist by stunted 
trees, that seemed to wave at us, wildly and madly in the furious 
north wind, from which we were now completely sheltered, an angry 
warning not to venture further. It was a most impressive sight. 
My heart fell for a moment and 1 ceased to wonder at the* dread of 
the Maroons. I never realised how precious a thing sunshine is 
until then. For any sign of life there was, we six might have been 
the only living creatures in the world. It was bitterly cold, we 
were wet to the skin and uncertain how or where we were to get 
shelter, and expecting the rain to commence again every moment. 
Virgin forest and thick white cloud surrounded us on every side, 
and before us loomed this apparently inaccessible cliff with its blac)i: 
fringe of mocking trees. 

After a short pause and a consultation with Grant, who twenty 
years ago had been nearly up to the point on which we stood, we 
attempted the ascent of tne precipice, but a climb of forty feet or so 
over the stunted brushwood bringing us to a sheer wall of lime- 
stone rock, over which there was no way without wings, we retraced 
our steps to the level below. When on the point of turning back a 
strange voice fell on my ear, and behold I Peter Nielson, humble 
and repentant, and boiling over with indignation at his father-in- 
law's conduct, had joined me. It was his horn that we had heard 
from the level below. With many an interruption to give vent to 
his indignation, he related to me how on the previous day he had 
sent repeated messages to his father-in-law to get ready and come 
to Bath to meet me, and to each had received the reply, " coming." 
At last, late in the afternoon, he had gone himself, only to find that 
White had been literally frightened out of the business by hisneigb- 
bouts, and had no intention of coming. It being then too late ta 
start, Nelson had waited till this — Monday — morning, having 
pledged his word to me ; had walked the nine miles from Hayfield 
to Barrett's house ; and learning there that we had already gone, 
had started after and overtaken us. After hearing his explanation 
I bid him welcome, and he proved a most valuable addition to the 
p^rty. 
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We now found ourselves on a narrow ledge of comparatively 
level land at the foot of the precipice, and as tne days were short 
and it was three o'clock, we decided to camp there for the ni^ht and 
attempt the ascent again next morning. Trees were cnt down to 
fumisn poles and rafters for the hut, and a multitude of tree-ferns 
destroyed to supply thatch for the roof. One man was told off to 
start a fire, and 1 split up all the dry wood that could be found 
about the spot. By the time night had set in the hut was finished, 
and my hammock slung between two trees just outside it, with the 
awning rope stretched tightly above ; while a mixture of rice, pease, 
and junks of salt beef was simmering on the tire. We then got off 
our drenched clothes and exchanged them for comparative ly dry 
ones, hanging the others up to smoke-dry in the hut. When 
dinner was announced a most delicious dish was that mess of rice, 
and pease and salt beef. A cup of hot, strong coffee followed, and 
at about nine o'clock I turned into my hammock. What a night 
that was I The elevation which we had reached was certainly not 
less than 3,000 feet, there had been no sunshine for days, and a cold 
north wind was blowing, a tremendous gust of which ever and 
again found its way round to our haven with deadly effect, bring- 
with it, as often as not, a smart shower. After lying awake shivei> 
ering with cold for half an hour, fatigue closed my eyes at last^ 
aud I slept, with brief intervals of wakefulness, until daylight. The 
men squatted round the fire all night, smoking and spinning yams 
and discussing the prospects of the expedition. Instead of stretch- 
ing my awning taut at the sides, 1 thought it would be a better pro- 
tection against the cold to lash them down underneath the hammock 
.as I lay in it, and I did so, with the result that all the moisture 
brought by the frequent showers, instead of draining off at the sides^ 
soaked into the hammock. I felt myself getting damper and damper; 
and when I turned out in the morning there was a little pool of 
water about three inches deep in the centre of the hammock. 

Tuesday morning broke cold and gray, but the rain had ceased 
entirely, and after some hot coffee, tinned meat and biscuit our 
spirit rose. By the time the loads were packed and everything 
ready for a start it was eight o'clock, and we could see more clear- 
ly than ever the three hundred feet of almost perpendicular precipice 
mat separated us from the crest of the ridge. Placing Peter Nelson 
the Maroon before me to cut the track, and followed by the other 
men,'! struck out towards the left, in the opposite direction to the 
one in which we had been baffled on the previous day, and woi^ed 
my way slowly and cautiously along what appeared to be the top- 
most edge of a gigantic landslip, which rose with a gradual ascent 
diagonally across the face of the precipice. The end of this wa» 
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soon reached, and a way had to be found up the all but perpendicu- 
lar wall of loose limestone, clothed with stunted bracken and 
dwarfed shrubs, that forms the southern face of the crest. The 
loads were now laid down, and preceded by Nelson, who worked 
right or left according to my directions removing obstacles with his 
cutlass, and followed by Grant, I struggled on hand over hand, 
now tearing up a handful of fern or shrub by the roots from the 
loose, treacnerous soil, now dislodging a stone, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, to the manifest danger of the man below me, but still 
making good progress upwards, until Nelson suddenly called 
out : — " btop, boss 1 You hear that ?" (He was in evident trepida-* 
tion.) " What ?" I asked. " You hear de ridge da rowl, sir ?" 
Then I became aware of a mighty roar, deep and strong like that 
of the Atlantic surf on an iron-bound coast, and looking up I could, 
seethe branches of trees and the crests of tree-ferns waving and 
tossing wildly in the north wind not twenty feet above my head. 
This turmoil was all the more striking by contrast with the shel- 
tered nature of our position, which was entirely protected from the 
wind. The remaining distance was soon covered, and at about five 
minutes past nine I stepped upon the highest point of the John 
Crow Mountain Range, where, as far as I can gather, no human 
foot had ever yet trodden, into a wilderness of primeval forest, 
whose gloomy and fantastic appearance produces a bewildering effect 
on the beholder. 

Unfortunately, owing to the density of the grey cloud in y?liich 
the whole mountain was enfolded, no view could be obtained, al- 
though it was possible to see down the precipice just ascended, to 
the tree-tops of the forest below, quite distinctly enou gh to produce 
an uncomfortable sensation in the pit of one's stomach. 

Entering the forest some few yards, I came across a small natural 
opening, where after a few moments rest I directed Grant and 
Nelson to descend again and bring their loads and help the other 
men up. On hearing this they both looked at me for an instant, 
and simultaneously the question came from their lips ; — " You one 
gwine stay up yah, sir ? ' 

" Certainly ; why not ?" 

" All right, sir ;" and ofiF they went, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. Being left alone I set to work with hatchet and cutlass 
to widen the natural opening above described by cutting down 
some of the smaller trees and all superfluous branches and project- 
ing roots ; and I then cleared a wide track to the spot at which we 
had ascended. This done, I blazoned a huge broad arrow on the 
largest tree I could find ; and presently the men came up, one by 
one, each carrying from sixty to eighty jwunds slung over nis head, 
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but perfectly enthusiastic over our success. At ten minutes past 
ten the whole party stood safely on the summit. 

A glass of grog was served out all round, we gave three 
cheers, and Nelson produced the abeng, and with his eyes closed, 
and his body swaying to and fro, blew a tremendous triumphal 
blast which the north wind must have carried miles away among 
the woods and gorges below. The abeng is made of about nine 
inches of the small end of a cow's horn, with enough of the tip cut 
off to leave a hole the size of a pea. On the concave side of 
the horn an oblong opening is made close to the small end, about 
an inch long by a quarter of an inch in width, to which the lips are 
applied, while the sound is manipulated by placing the thumb over 
the small hole in the tip, the opening or closing of which produces 
a variation of about a tone. The Maroons have a regular code of 
signals for the abeng, which they guard with the utmost jealousy. 

Taking the direction by compass, we now started to cross the 

{)lateau, measuring the distance as we went with a twenty-two-yard- 
ong piece of sash cord. Two men cut the track under my directions, 
whue two chained it ; and for the first five chains everything went 
merrily. There was no rain, albeit no sun, we trod mainly upon a 
thick carpet of moss and decayed vegetation with sharp limestone 
cropping up now and then, leaving a broad open vista behind us, 
and the ground descended in a steacfy, but very gradual, slope from 
the ridge. Trees lay in every direction, traces of the fearful havoc 
wrought by the hurricanes oi all the centuries since creation. Some 
of ihem crumbled to dust at a touch from the foot ; while others on 
being struck with a cutlass rang out like bars of steel. Thick moss 
covered everything around, above, and underneath, and the tree- 
ferns clustering in the hollows were stunted and dwarfed, as was 
all the vegetation, by their exposure to the bitter blasts of north 
and north-east gales, the brunt of all which they have to bear. 

Still we made fair progress, as I have said, until we came at 
chain No. 5, to the mouth of a bottomless pit, or, as the natives 
here call it a "sea-bawl hole." A cockpit I suppose, butvrith sides 
of laminated limestone, instead of the honey-comb rock which sur- 
rounds all those which I had hitherto seen. Then Chaos began. 
Can you imagine a mangrove swamp on top of a mountain, with the 
swamp taken away and for it substituted the most awfal confusion 
of limestone rocK that the mind can picture, — a confasion which 
makes you fancy that ten thousand fiends had been turned loose out 
of the infernal regions to play skittle? and work their wicked will 
with all the rocks in creation, and had brought them and crashed 
them all down together in one spot ? Can you fancy this all cov- 
ered with a profuse growth of a kind of red mangrove^ with arching 
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roots, pendant rootlets seeking for a foothold in the rock — the only 
straignt and shapely objects in the whole region — and stems, 
branches, and roots knotted and doubled and twisted as if writhing 
in the mortal agony of an everlasting battle with the elements ? 

If you can picture all this, then you know what the top of the 
John Crow Mountains is like. 

We very soon had to roll up the chain and clamber for dear 
life ; chaining was a farce where it was impossible to advance three 
yards in a straight line* Now we were treading gingerly, trying 
each one carefully before trusting it, over a net-work of moss-cov» 
ered roots that spanned an abyss between the rocks of which We 
could not make out the bottom, and hanging on to the branches 
overhead. Again we were winding along the bottom of a cleft 
with sharp blades of ruck set up edgewise aloug its sides that cut 
the clothing and even the bags like a knife if we touched them. 
Now a root that bore one man would give way with another, and 
a clutch at the nearest support— if the stem of a tree-fern — ^left the 
hand stuck full of small black prickles. Now I would take bear- 
ings on a tree that was nodding at me through the white mist and 
looked like a giant of the forest, and on reaching it would find a 
wretched stunted mangrove shrub four feet high perched on a huge 
limestone boulder. My heart again sank ; and I once more forgave 
the Maroons. If onlv the blessed sun had shone out so tliat we 
could have had a view I But no ; the further we went on the more 
bewildering became the chaos and the more hopeless appeared the 
task. 

At last at one o'clock we came fairly to a standstill. It seemed 
impossible to advance a step further. I took out the compass, 
and on taking a fresh sight it appeared that we were going at right 
angles to the true direction. While feeling sure that we could not 
have made such a mistake, and not knowing, on the other hand, 
enough about compasses to suspect them of fallibility, the sun came 
out for the first and only time during the whole expedition for just 
one minute, and calculating my position by it, I found that- the 
compass had gone wrong. That decided me. Prospect of shelter 
or warmth for the night there was none in this ghastly wilderness, 
and I reluctantly gave the order for a return march. It had taken 
upwards of three hours to advance a distance of lialf a mile or 
thereabouts, and it took us, to return along the track we had 
already come to the top of the ridge, an hour and three quarters. 
Perhaps that statement will convey a clearer impression of the na- 
ture of the country than anything else that I can say. Judging by 
the appearance of the ground to be traversed, and the progress we 
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had already made, it would have taken a month to get across to 
Port Antonio. 

We had in fact got well into the place that the Maroons hold 
in snch dread, and know by the name of " Saltwater Wood" — so 
called from its fancied resemblance to an ocean ; and ^ey have a 
tradition that somewhere on the top of that mountain there is a 
large pond or lake. I am told further that this water is accessible 
from Moore Town, but the Maroons are reluctant to go there in 
consequence of many of their number in generations past having 
been lost up there and never again heard of, while hunting Indian 
conies. The men told me that there were abundant traces of these 
animals among the rocks ; but I saw not one Uving thing, not eveii 
an insect of the humblest description. 

On descending again to the hut of the previous night with the. 
intention of sleeping tnere, we found that the adjacent water supply 
had completely dried up, so we had to load up again and climb 
wearily aown at least 2,000 feet lower to a substantial sawyer's hut 
that Barrett knew of in the high woods below, perched on a 
hillside on the banks of a beautifully clear, ice-cold rivulet. This 
we reached at half-past five, having been walking — or rather 
clambering — for nine hours and a half without a meal and with only 
about ten minutes' halt. 

Salt beef, rice, and pease were more acceptable than ever that 
evening, and no opiates were needed at bed-time. 

Next morning — Wednesday — after waiting for a pouring rain to 
cease, we started once more for civilisation ; and how delightful a 
thing did the first gleam of the sun appear to us ! We positively 
basked in it. On reaching the end of a ridge that looked down on 
Cotton Tree Mountain and the adjacent settlements, I stopped and 
told Nelson to get out his horn and astonish the villagers below 
with a short blast. He seemed reluctant to do so, for he laid down 
his bag very slowly, and before complying with my request went 
througn a curious ceremony. Holding the horn with the larger 
end upwards he asked Barrett, who carried the can with the rum, 
to pour a little of it into the horn. This he allowed to drain through 
the hole in the small end until the last drop had fallen, before put- 
ting the horn to his lips. One of the other men asked him what 
the meaning of that might be, to which he replied: "Allow me, no? 
Nebber you mind dat." The conclusion I formed in my own mind 
was that the performance of this ceremony was intended to avert 
any probable evil consequences attendant on his blowing the abeng 
at the request of a stranger. Be that as it may, the bkst he blew 
created consternation down below, the village appeared suddenly 
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to swarm with life, and we could hear voices in tones of mingled 
fear and astonishment where all before had been silent. 

Crowds turned out to welcome us and stare at me in amaze- 
ment ; for most people had made up their minds that we were lost 
in the woods — ^the more so as Monday's rain had been universal — 
and that 1, at any rate, could not possibly have survived. Nearly 
all the way down to Bath we received a small ovatioUi 

It was a very black, weather-stained and dirt-begrimed figure 
that tramped into the yard of Miss Duffy's lodgings at five o'clock 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, 11th December, 1889, and aston- 
ished the German Consul, who with his wife, had arrived shortly 
aftcfr my departure on Sunday. I didn't get thoroughly clean for 
at least a week after, and my hands bore the scars for great deal 
longer; but I had had the satisfaction of being, as far as I know, 
the first man to ascend that peak of the John Crow Mountains. 



HOW I EXPLORED NANNY TOWN. 



If Jamaica can be said to possess any folk lore, it is, I think, 
to be found in close, inseparable connection with the history of the 
Maroons. That history, as handed down among the lower orders of 
the population, and among the Maroons of the present day them- 
selves, consists of as much myth as fact ; and even to the minds of 
educated people it is enshrouded with a glamour that blends to- 
gether the real and the imaginary, the hard historical truth and 
the impossible legend, just as the afternoon haze on a sultry day, 
and the angry, black-browed cloud-banks that presage the coming 
storm blot out peak and ridge and gorge in the forest-clad fast- 
nesses of their stronghold, the grand Slue Mountain range. 

For me this weird history has always had a singular fascination; 
a fascination which waxed stronger and stronger when it became 
my lot to dwell at the foot of these beautiful mountains. What a 
world of romance could one weave out of their story I How many 
a tear would the novelist draw, could he wrest from their bosom, 
hoar and dumb, one-tenth of their buried record of battle and blood- 
shed ; of the foot-weary fugitive gasping out the last sighs of a* 
toilwom and loveless life in slow starvation ; of the bay of the 
bloodhound on his track, the blood-curdling blast of the abeng, 
and the sharp crack of the musket echoing through the gorges and 
scorching up his very life-springs with their sound. Of what a 
world of tragedy have those grand and silent heights been witness, 
as the bush-decked figures of the Maroons wouna stealthily among 
the moss-clad trunks, under the arching fronds of the tree-fern, 
along the rocky ledges of the precipices, and behind the bonlders 
iii the crystal mountain streams, flitting along swifltly and silently 
as the wild-cat to the ambuscade that commanded tne pass below* 
Here, all unconscious of their approaching doom, marching merrily 
along in the fresh morning air, comes the heavily armed and ao- 
coutred troop of regulars and militia ; rosy cheeked English lads, 
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grizzled veterans, and snn-bumed planters. Contempt for the ene- 
my and sure anticipations of an easy victory and a speedy retofn 
home are their only thoughts. No sound, no sight gives presage 
of the impending danger. Suddenly the abeng cleaves the air 
with its horrid sound, and from overhead rings out the crash of 
musketry-fire, and every rock belches forth wounds and death — i- 
but no human form is seen. A straggling return fire is poured in 
among the trees ; but the bullets whistle harmlessly into the fonest 
depths ; they wound but trunks and branches, and the sap is the 
onry blood they shed. A crimson stain the while has darkened 
and dimmed the crvstal beauty of the mountain torrent ; mangled 
corpses lie among the boulders ; the golden- green carpet of velvet 
moss soaks up clots of gore, and the gorge echoes to shrieks and 
groans of anguish ; while yells of rage, and fear and wild despair, 
and oaths and blasphemy scare the afiFrighted ringtail and blue- 
dove whose cooing alone was wont to mingle with the plash of the 
stream. Ah me 1 blood, blood everywhere — blood mingled with 
tears. 

In and about the year 1734 such scenes as the above must have 
been of frequent occurrence. That period of the last century witnessed 
a long and bloody struggle between the Maroons and the Govern- 
ment of the island ; a struggle in which military science and arms 
of precision availed nothing, except in one or two instances, against 
savage cunning, consummate wood-craft, and the advantages afford- 
ed by natural fortifications. One such instance, and the indomitable 
«onra&:e, determination and skill of one man, are imperishsibly 
recoXi in the history of Nanny Town. 

And here 1 would utter a word of lament and reproach to my 
countrymen regarding the lack of knowledge and want of interest 
displayed by them in all that concerns the fascinating and interest- 
ing history of this beautiful island of ours. 1 speak from experience 
when I say that strangers who come among us are better acquaints 
ed with it than we ourselves. I have grown tired of answering 
the questions : ** Where is Nanny Town, and what is it ? Who 
lives there ?" and so forth. I have found that most people — parti- 
cularly dwellers in the metropolis — ^are quite incapable of roaUziag 
the fact that within a few miles of them there is a mountain range, 
rising at its highest elevation to 7,000 feet above sea-level^ covered 
with thousands of acres, of untrodden virgin forest, and abounding 
in water—Hi wilderness through which the path has to be cut 
foot by foot amid a solemn hush broken only by the voices of 
nature. To illustrate this feeling I will mention two instances r — ^I 
was relating some of my experiences on a former expedition in the 
presence of one or two of the jeunesse cbrde^ dwelling eloquently^ as 
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I thought, on the difficalties I had encountered — the hand ov'er 
hand cUmb, the creeping under fallen trees, the fell abyss on ei(;her 
side — and on my ceasing one of them looked up and asked in the 
most naive manner : — *' And were you all on horseback ?" Of 
course there was no answering that. On another occasion I ex- 
pressed my intention of exploring a hitherto totally unknown 
£»rtion of the island, a pathless waste that no human foot had y:t 
sturbed, and anticipated that I should be at least a week over the 
work. Said one of my small audience then : — " But you will have 
to take provisions with you, won't you ?" 

I thought 1 had him when I replied, with a fine irony : — '• Oh 
no, we ¥dU breakfast and dine at the restaurants along the road ;" 
but I found that he had me when he retorted with an incredulous 
smile i — ^' Nonsense, there are no restaurants along the road." 

It shews guardum mutatus ah illo is the Jamaica of to-day from 
that of the penod above mentioned, when we read in the summary 
of the island's history which in the Handbook prefaces the statistics 
concerning it : — 

'* During the legislative dissensions above referred to the Maroons had 
grown so formidable under a very able leader named Cudjoe, that it became 
necessary to increase the military strength of the colony and to erect 
extra barracks. Every barrack was provided with a pack of dogs by tiie 
churchwardens of the parish to g^ard against surprises at night and for 
tracking the enemy in mountain fastnesses." 

Let us, who now live in a security for life and property such 
as is not surpassed is any civilised country on the face of the globe, 
try to realise this condition of things I 

It was during the operations a^inst these insurgents that the 
overthrow of Nanny Town was effected. It is thus recorded in 
*• Edward's Went Indies,'' published in 1794 :— 

. ** In the year 1734, Captain Stoddart who commanded one of these 
parties, projected, and executed with great success an attack of the Maroon 
Windward Town called Nanny, situate on one of the highest mountains in 
the island. Having provided some portable swivel guns he silently ap- 
proached and reached within a small distance of their quarters undiscovered. 
After halting for some time he began to ascend by the only path leading to 
their Town. He found it steep and rocky and difficult, and not wide enough 
to admit the passage of two persons abreast. However, he surmounted 
these obstacles ; and having gained a small eminence commanding the huts 
in which the negroes were asleep he fixed his train of artillery to the best 
advantage and fired upon them so briskly that many were slain in their 
habitations and several threw themselves headlong down the precipice. 
Captain Stoddart pursued the advantage; killed numbers, took many 
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prisoners and in short so completely destroyed, or routed the whole body, 
that they were unable afterwards to effect any enterprise of moment in thi9 
quarter of the isUn d. " 

Gkrdner describes the event in the following terms : — 
'' Many reverses or very partial successes were recorded in succeeding 
years; but no triumph until 1734, when Captain Stoddart and a body of 
determined men penetrated the deep recesses of the Blue Mountains^ be-"; 
neath the Carrion Crow Peak. Here the Maroons had a village called; 
Nanny Town. Silently and unnoticed the party reached a commanding 
height, and though only able to go one, or at most two abreast, they 
dragged up a few swivel guns. These they soon brought to bear upon the 
huts of the Maroons. Many were slain, the rest fled, and in the pursuit 
some threw themselves over the precipices, and others were made prisoners 
The settlement was destroyed by the captors. The spot is now and has 
been ever since a scene of superstitious awe to the Maroons: it is dHfebtilt 
if not impossible to persuade one to guide a traveller to the place, "the 
spirits of those slain in the battle are said to linger there ; while it is a fact 
that men whose personal courage is unquestionable have bern bewildered 
by the strange, mysterious noises they hear when camping down for a night 
The fears of the Maroons have affected their own spirits, for the falling 
stones are no doubt occasioned by the wild hogs rooting among the hills ; 
and the flapping of the wings of strange low-flying creatures is occasioned 
by sea-going birds who roost among these mighty heights and ere dawn 
hasten away to the ocean below.** 

The attention of the reader is particularly called to the closing 
passages of the above extract, for therein lies the charm that first 
attracted me to Nanny Town. Here was a veritable ghost story, 
of historical interest and apparently well authenticated f 

My long cherished desire received the final stimulus when my 
chief, (who, being a stranger, of course knew the history of the 
Maroon rebellion and of Nanny Town) towards the end of 1889 
expressed a desire that I would undertake the exploration and 
make a diligent search for relics that might be of interest at the 
forthcoming Exhibition. 

I at once set to work to make enquiries as to the probabilities 
of procuring a guide to the spot ; and I then began to realise for 
the first time the awe and superstition with which the population of 
this parish regard the place and its surroundings. The first man 
whom I consulted — a well-to-do, intelligent yeoman living in the 
lluna Cuna district — on being informed of my intention gravely 
said : — ** You know, those Maroon duppies are very bad, sir. 
Another <Hie said : — ^^ Inspector, don't qq there." 

"Why?; . . 

** You will never come back, sir ; you will be enchanted away." 

But none were so eloquent as Peter J^^elson, the Maroon who 
accompanied me to ' the John Crow Mountains, and whom the 
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reader will, no doubt, remember. While snatching a comfortless 
sleep on that miserable first night, with the rain beating against the 
awning of my hammock, I was aroused at about 1(X30 by Peter's 
bovine tones : — "jETm go to Nanny Town ? No my son ; Inspector 
can't go deh.'' He then, not knowing that I was listening, pro^ 
ceeded to inform the other men that no white man, no brown man, 
and not even a black man unless he was a Maroon, could go there 
and return unscathed ; that Barrett, Grant, Logan and the other 
men might go, but one or two of them would certainly be left be-, 
hind in the woods ; but that for me to attempt to go would be 
suicidal. On being examined as to details he said that if one were 
to kill a wild hog and put it to roast, or put any food to cook, a 
large bird with a red taSl would swoop down upon it and carryit; 
off, and we would be powerless to lift up a gun tq shoot it. He 
told many other stories, each one wilder and more ridiculous and 
improbaUe than the last ; but each wound up with the same 
formula : — ** Inspector can't go deh." 

On my return from the John Crow Mountain expedition I laid 
myself out to gather as much as possible of the folk-lore of the 
country respecting the Maroons of Nanny Town ; and the follow- 
ing are among the legends told to me, many of them by men of 
good position among the peasantry, and in other respects sensible* 
intelligent persons. 

^e notorious Nanny was a woman, and the wife of the leader 
Cudjpe, — or, I presume, one of his wives — and, like all unsexed 
women who have led a freebooter's life, ten times more ferocious 
and blood-thirsty than any man among the Maroons. She was 
possessed of supernatural powers, and spirited away the best and 
finest of the slaves from the outlying estates.. She never went into 
battle armed like the rest, but received the bullets of the enemy 
that were aimed at her, and returned them with fatal effect, in a 
manner of which decency forbids a nearer description. She kept 
at the junction of the Nanny and Stony rivers, at the foot of the 
precipice on whose brink Nanny Town stood, a huge cauldron boil- 
ing, without any fire underneath ; and when ^e soldiers and' 
militia drew near to inspect this marvellous phenomenon, they fell 
headlong into it and were suffocated — of which please take note, as 
I shall refer to this later on. To this day the relics of the siege, 
old muskets, gun-locks, jars, bottles, the redoubtable swivels them- 
selves — ^which were abandoned after having served their purpose — 
and the other paraphernalia strewed along the rooky mountain path 
leading to Nanny Town, are all enchanted, and will vanish from 
sight on any sacrilegious hand being stretched out to remove them 
from their resting-pkces among the moss and fern. These are. among 
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the most widely current and most devoutly believed of the many 
legends in existence. 

My mission was now to penetrate to the very spot on which 
Nanny Town stood one hundred and fifty-six years ago, explore it 
thoroughly and report on it, and search the site itself and the path 
leading to it — called " Trelawney's Path," after the Governor of 
that name by whose command it was constructed — ^for relics of the 
expedition of (Captain Stoddart ; and above all to find the swivel- 
guns which played so important a part in the affiiir, as a trophy for 
the Exhibition. 

I found a willing guide in the person of Rural Policeman Hib- 
bert, a lean wiry man, a hog-hunter from his earliest youth, in* 
trepid of disposition and thoroughly acquainted with the recesses of 
the Blue Mountain forests. Bom and bred on Island Head <M>ffee 
plantation, the nearest cultivated spot, he was quite familiar with 
the legends relating to the destruction of Nanny Town, kn^w the 
most likely place in which to search for the guns, and had hifnself^ 
when working at clearing land for coffee planting on the lower 
levels of Trelawney's path forty years ago, picked up and handled 
old musket-baUs and flintlocks, jars, and lK>ttles. fle had more 
than once hunted wild hogs right down to the very site of the old 
town. I then sent for my trusty Barrett, and added Rural Head- 
man Gilling, and Rural Policemen Gardner and Walters (o the. 
escort. I carefully avoided Maroons. 

With this following I set out on the lOtii March 1890 ; but no 
sooner had I done so than it began to blow a strong norther, acoom- 
panied by pouring rain and bitter cold. I reached a height of 
over 5,000 feet, and then was compelled to beat a retreat, simply 
because it was so wet and cold that we found it quite impossible to 
light a fire in the hut which we had partially built, after a vain 
struggle of an hour and a half. Barrett, Waiters and I just man- 
agedto dear the high woods before dark ; arrived within a huur 
dred yards of the deserted and ruined house on Island Head at 8.30 
p.m. ; and slept in a cane-root in an old provision ground, after 
dining off the cane, until the moon rose at midnight, from sheer 
inabihty to find the track leading to the house among the tangled 
thicket by which it is surrounded. Hihbert knocked up in the 
woods, and Gilling and Gardner lay down with him under a tree 
on the soaking moss until almost daylight. I had walked that day 
for fourteen nours, and thought that cane-juice dinner, and the 
subsequent sleep on the cane-leaves with my knapsack under my 
head for a pillow, the most enjoyable I ever had. 

Of course after this failure there were whisperings and nod- 
dings and shouldep-shruggings among the people, and it was unani- 
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mously agreed that Nanny's obeah had been too strong for me. I 
was now in honour bound to go at any cost. I found my men — to 
their credit be it said — as keen and anxious as I was myself ; and I 
resolved to organise the next expedition secretly, not to go by way 
of the village of Trinityville as I had done on the former occasion, 
but to make my dep6t at Garbrand Hall, a beautiful sequestered 
spot nestling in a well watered and wooded vale at the very foot 
of the Blue Mountains. The word was accordingly passed round 
to the men to muster at Island Head house quietly on the after- 
noon of Saturday 3rd May, as I wished to have full moon for the 
expedition. Barrett was to meet me at Gbrbrand Hall at the same 
time with a mule and hampers for conveyance of the provisions and 
other necessaries. 

It was not without misgivings that I drove out of Morant Bay at 
3 p.m. bn the day named. It had been drizzling off and on during 
the morning, ana the Blue Mountains were blotted out of sight b)- 
an enormous bank of hot, black thunder clouds. My mencis 
pointed to a falling barometer, and, while wishing me good luck, 
shook their heads ominously and said it would be a pity if I had to 
turn back again. The doctor went so far as to wager a copious 
libation to Bacchus that the next day but one would see me back. 
But I put on a cheery face, and drove off with a parting caution to 
the doctor to save up some of his money against my return, as he 
would need it to pay his bet. 

At 4.30 I arrived at Garbrand Hall, and found the trusty 
Barrett waiting. Some little time was spent in transferring the 
impedimenta from the buggy to the hampers, and consigning the 
former to the care of Mr. Turner, the overseer, to whose kindness 
I am much indebted. Then, at about 5.15, after a stirrup-cup with 
Mr. Turner, with my knapsack on my back, a Martini-Htory car- 
bine slung on one snoulder, and my alpenstock in hand, I set out 
at a swinging pace to cover the distance of six miles and the ascent 
of 2,000 feet that lay between me and the rendezvous ; Barrett and 
his son following with the mule, each with a bag on his head. 

Island Head was reached at 7.30; and I very nearly put a 
summary end to myself and the expedition by walking, misled by 
the uncertain light of the moon and the tangled growth of bush, 
serenely over the edge of one barbecue on to another five feet lower 
down. Fortunately, the thicket that caused the accident also 
broke the fall, but I gave a nasty wrench to a tendon of my left 
knee, and was heavily handicapped on the next day. By the aid 
of the all-healing (Canadian Oil, however, I managed to jpull 
through. 

^e only men I found at Island Head were Hibbert and Gard- 
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ner, with old McLaren, the headman of the property, to keep 
them company. GiUing and Walters had not vet turned up ; but 
I guessed, and, as it afterwards proved rightly, that they weie 
wsuting for a man who had come forward a few weeks before and 
volunteered to guide me to the very spot where the swivel-guns 
were lying. To this man I had offered a reward of one pounds 
and half-a-crown a day for his time, in the event of the search 
being successful. At 8.30 the other two men arrived, as I ex- 
pected, without the last-mentioned individual. However, as I bad 
decided to go at once straight to Nanny Town and leave the search 
until my return, it did not matter. I didn't want him at Nanny 
Town, and he wouldn't have come with me if I had wanted him. 

Hibbert and Gardner had beguiled the time previous to my ar- 
rival by roasting breadfruit, and these, with a couple of tins of 
*' mortadella" extracted from the bags, constituted our dinner. The 
remainder of the evening was passed in selecting such of the pro- 
visions as we should want at Nanny Town, apportioning the IcMuls, 
and arranging the programme. 

This was as follows : — A start was to be made as soon as pos- 
sible after daylight on Sunday, 4th, and Nanny Town to be reached 
that night if practicable. The route was to be by " Colonel Wilkie's 
Road," a mountain path which was begun early in this century to 
lead to Port Antonio, but afterwards abandoned before completion. 
Monday and, possibly, Tuesday, were to be spent at Nanny Town, 
and on Wednesday at the latest we were to return to Island Head 
by " Trelawney's rath." Thursday and Friday were to be devoted 
to a general search back along Trelawney's Path for the guns and 
other relics, and on Saturday the whole party would return home. 

Everything being arranged, I slung my hammock to two rafteril 
of the old half-ruined house and turned in, while the men stretched 
themselves on the floor and smoked and talked themselves off to 
sleep one by one. It was an anxious night. Three times I got 
up and went outside to look at the weather. It was the night befor0 
full moon, and the sky was full of wild and sweeping "mares* tails," 
while the moon herself was rimmed with a wide h^o. A bank of 
heavy cloud rested over the sea away down beyond the pro^ 
montories along the coast faintly outlined in the moonlight : and 
altogether it was such a night as would have caused many an 
anxious look at the barometer had it been August or Septem- 
ber instead of May. There was no rain, however, and the East 
«nd West Peaks of the Blue Mountain were clearly traced against 
the sky as they towered above us to the northwest. At 3.30 
a.m. the men turned out and set about making coffee and cooking 
rice and pease to take along with us for breakfast ; and at 4.30 I got 
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iap finally, and went out again to watch the day come. And then a 
strange thing happened. 

With the first gleam of pearly gray tint in the East, and the 
first dimming of the fires of the mommg star, a magic hand seemed 
to pass across the bine vault above. It swept away the mares' tails 
and wiped the halo from round the moon^ and in three minutes a 
million points of flame were flashing and twinkling down from a 
cloudless azure, and a yellow orb was shedding her parting rays 
over the Queenborougn ridge to the West, — ^all paling slowly and 
surely and hiding away before the coming day. 

Then the colour of the canefields, smiling up from the lovely 
Blue Mountain Valley stretched at my feet, could be distinguished; 
«nd the white works and the great gaunt gutters took form and 
shape ; and the river-beds separated ^emselves from the enfolding 
trees, and shewed their silver threads of water, and a light mist 
seemed to rise across the sea. Then an exquisite purplish tint jglo- 
rified the rugged sides of the grim old Peak ; a tiny cloud-wreath 
with a golden fringe to it drifted {)ast and kissed his hoary head, 
and y^kuished, and I knew the sun was up ; while a keen morning 
breeze wafted down on its breath the coo of the pigeons from the 
woods above. The delicious freshness and peace and beauty of it 
;were beyond description. 

After a hearty meal of 'strong black coffee, biscuits and dried 
beef, loads were adjusted, the provisions left behind given into the 
keeping of old McLaren ; and at 6.15 a.m. we stepped out into the 
bright sunshine and sto'ack into Wilkie's Road about half a mile 
fiKHn the houses 

Island Head house is ^440 feet above sea-level; but in order 
lo reach J^apny Town we had to ascend nearly 8,000 feet higher, 
0ross the mai? r;i4ge of the Blue Moimtains, and descend a^n into 
the parish of Portland. Through the kindness of the Hon. Director 
of Public Works I was provided with an aneroid barometer, by 
meand of which I was enabled to register the heights of all the most 
iijiportant places. 

. . The track, rough and uneven, wound at first in and out with a 
gradual ascent ; now crossing the back of a sharp out-jutting spur 
tadi commanding an extensive view of the Blue Mountain v alley 
adbiling still and placid below ; now turning back into the wooded 
gorges lying between the spurs, and plunging into a profusion of 
beautiful flowering orchids, ferns and begonias, and crossing in 
almost every gorge a mountain stream that came leaping down 
among the l)oulders, cold and clear, from its source 3,000 feet above. 
We crawled with the utmost care along the faces of half-a-dozen 
landslips, one or two of tl^em of great magnitude, where the crumb- 
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ling shale broke away in a oontinnous tiny avalanche under our 
feet, and a false step woxdd have sent one headlong down from three 
to five himdred feet. Sometimes we were up to me neck in heavy 
guinea-grass, then (scrambling through that worst of thicket, the 
after-growth of an abandoned provision ground. But in about two 
hours we left these traces of civilisation behind, and entered the 
primeval forest^ after rounding the southern shoulder of the great 
spur that shoots out east of Island Head. The Blue Mountain 
Valley now di^ppeared from view, and looking eastward naught 
was visible but a panorama of peak on peak and ridge on ridge, all 
clothed with sombre silent forest. Three times I noticed gigantic 
Santa Maria trees lying prostrate with the marks of the axe on their 
steips, and a large hole burnt halfway up the trunk. These I was 
informed had been cut down for the sake of honey, large quantities 
of bees having hived in them. It was painful to see the wanton 
waste of so much valuable timber. None of the trees that I saw 
thus destroyed were less than a hundred feet high. The soil all 
along here was rich vegetable mould, the slope was fairly gentle, 
and, as far as I could judge, finer land for coffee could not be de-* 
sired. It was also well sheltered from the north. 

At 9.15, after three hours* steady walking, we halted a few 
minutes for a refreshing draught of icy water at " Catherine John- 
son's Spring," an affluent of the western arm of the Johnson River. 
It was a little glimpse of fairyland. Frothing and fretting among 
dark smooth boulders, and embowered by tall ferns and grasses that 
lovingly droop their fronds across its flashing bosom, the stream 
comes hurryinff down from the heights above and disappears over a 
low wall of rocK just below the path, and is spanned by a couple of 
huge fallen trunks, vestiges of the hurricane s march, but so gailv 
tricked out with ferns and wild flowers, and moss bejewelled with 
dewdrops, that you cannot mourn the past glory of the fallen mon- 
archs. Surely they could never have been such things of beauty in 
their lives as they are now, with tiny ribbons of sunlight striking 
down between the leaves and calling into life all the colours of the 
rainbow from the spray and the dew around them. 

We crossed this beautiful dell at a height of 3,050 feet, and 
shortly afterwards passed the main branch of the Western arm of the 
Johnson Biver at a slightly lower elevation — 2,840 feet. At 10.30 
we came across a second edition of Catherine Johnson's Spring ; and 
as it was now five hours since we had had coffee, and we had done a 
good de^ of hard work in the keen mountain air, I suggested break- 
fast, which was at once agreed to. So we laid down our loads, and 
seated on moss-decked boulders and tree-trunks ate our frugal meal 
of dried beef and rice and pease, with a little luxury in the shape of 
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roasted yam, with a keener relish than the finest ;' stsilled ox'^ could 
possibly have evoked. The crystal water of the mountain torrent 
was now also contaminated by contact with alcohol, as a glass of gro^ 
was served ont ; and then under the influence of clouds of tobacco, I 
drank in the beauty of the scene and the bright sunshine, and 
mourned that one could not always live among such surroundings. 

The only visible animal life was centred in a dear little green- 
plumaged, red-throated robin, who, perched on a swaying spray of 
fern that over-arched the little waterfall below us hardly two yards 
away, and uttering now and again his tiny '* cheep," seemed to take 
the most absorbing, and at the same time slightly resentful interest 
in our proceedings. This spot was 2,900 feet above sea-level ; and 
on learning that the stream was unnamed I at once christened it, un- 
poetically though appropriately, " Police Spring." 

At 11.15 we got under way again. And now began a steep and 
steady climb, for our course lay towards the back of the Main Ridge. 
The order of march was as follows : — First, Hibbert, the guide, with 
a light load and machete in hand ; then myself with knapsack, 
aneroid, barometer, carbine, hatchet, and alpenstock ; then my trnsty 
Barrett, who followed at my heels everywhere like a dog and slept 
underneath my hammock at nights. He acted as valet and carried 
my bedding and a few other necessaries. After him came the other 
men with the rest of the impedimenta, each with his machete slung 
beside him. 

As we toiled slowly up a staircase of slippery roots, the sky that 
. had been so bright all the morning began to cloud over. The track 
too, that had been tolerably clear hitherto, became fouler, and once or 
twice Hibbert, who had not traversed it since two years prior to the 
hurricane of 1880, paused and appeared to take bearings. At last at 
about 12.15 a drizzling rain began and gradually became heavier and 
heavier; now and then a little sunshine intervened, but the dripping 
leaves through which we forced our way wet us to the skin all the 
same. At length we came to a spot which Hibbert said was the 
last place at which water would be procurable until we should have 
erossed the ridge and descended to Nanny Town. As there was no 
prospect of reaching our destination, in the present state of the 
tracK, in time to make ourselves comfortable for the night, I 
reluctantly decided to encamp in the neighbourhood of this water, 
and complete the journey on the following day. 

Accordingly a halt was made at 1.15, and we set about build* 
ing a hut. Wnile thus engaged we were pleasantly surprised to find 
the weather clear up again, and we finished our hut betweea three 
and four o'clock in bright sunshine. I may as well state here that 
the weather remained perfect throughout the whole of the expedition 
afl^er this. 
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I have not hitherto made mention of the dogs that accompanied 
us for the parpose of hunting wild hog. Two, rejoicing respectively 
in Qaai3 of " 3 all" and " Brandy, ' belonged to Gardner ; and 
one of the gender sex, the property of Hibbert, had received the 
lofty appellation of " Antoinette." They were all curs of more or less 
low degree, lean-flanked and black-muzzled ; but anxious to distin- 
gnish wemselves in the chase. Their zeal, however, generally out- 
ran th^r discretion, and drew upon them many an angry reproof. 
I was amused by watching the paternal care which Brandy be- 
stowed upon BulL He took his stand beside him while the hut 
was building and sedulously licked the rain-drops off his coat — a 
proceeding which Bull evidently regarded as nothing more than he 
was entitled to, and did not make the least attempt to reciprocate; 
nor did Brandy seem to expect it. Antoinette on the other hand, 
simply ignored the existence of the other two. Never have I wit- 
nessed such lofty contempt, such aristocratic scorn. 

The spot on which we encamped was 4,370 above sea-level ; 
and above us to the north lay the apex of the Main Ridge, to be 
crossed on the morrow. We used tree-ferns for thatch, and tall 
trees surrounded us on every side ; mountain guava, bullet-tree, 
cogwoody ironwood, soap- wood, santa maria, braziletto, milkwood 
and vaoca reared their shapely stems on every hand. And as the 
sunhght gradually died out among the tree-tops, the sonorous and 
mournful ^^ lookoo, lookoo" of the ringtail, and the squeal and chat- 
ter of countless parrots re-echoed through the forest. We pro- 
cured water from a small pond at the foot of a steep declivity just 
below the camp ; cooked our dinner of salt beef, rice and pease : 
and after dinner turned in. That is, I did, my hammock being 
slung between the two trees that formed the main uprights of the 
hut, with the roaring fire almost underneath, whose warmth was 
most acceptable. I smoked and listened to the yarns of the men 
who roosted on the arching tree-roots among which the fire was 
built, and heard Hibbert tell a regular romance in real life : — How 
one Robert McLean, a hog hunter residing in the same village a^^ 
himself, had left home with his three dogs on the Monday of the 
week before the great hurricane of 1880 and gone into the woods 
to hunt ; how on tne Friday of that week his wife had come to 
Hibbert and told him that she was uneasy about her husband ; 
how Hibbert organised a searching party of twenty men includ- 
ing himself, and proceeded on ImsLean s track, which they fol- 
lowed slowly and carefully right up to the foot of the Sugarlpaf, 
mider it, and some distance along the precipitous ridge that lies 
between it and the West Peak ; how the terrific rain which herald- 
ed the coming storm had driven them home, unsuccessful in their 
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search, and just in time to escape, perhaps, a fearful death in the 
hurricane ; and how two weeks afterwards the dogs returned to- 
McLean's house alone, gaunt, foot^weary and famished. Froiti that 
day to this the man had never heen seen. But now came the 
sequel to the story : — Some years afterwards Hibbert einigrated to 
Port limon to better his fortunes, and while there met some other 
Jamaicans, natives of diflfererit parts of the country* The talk 
turned on the woods and mountains of their native land on one 
occasion, and Hibbert related this narrative* On hearing it, one of 
the men, from the St. George's district of Portland, told how just 
about that time a strange man had appeared among the residents 
in his neighbourhood, evidently after a long and tOusome journey, 
had rented some land, settled, and finally takeil unto himself after tne 
manner of the people a female relative of the speaker's. The storj^ 
itself, and the terse, graphic manner in which it was related in 
the vernacular, were quite in harmony with the mournful sough- 
ing of the cold land breeze among the forest trees, and the gaunt 
uncanny shapes that they seemed to take in the moon light, dim, 
and eerie, which surrounded our little camp with ghostly forms. 

By 8.30 everybody was asleep. At 11.15 I got up and went out- 
side, being still anxious about the weather. My fears were allayed at 
once. Through every opening in the trees a cloudless sky was visible, 
and almost overhead the silver moon was pouring such a flood of 
effulgent light upon the forest as changed each upturned rain-be- 
spangled leaf into a crystal mirror. And the solemn stillness, em-, 
pnasized, not broken, by the continuous chirrup of the crickets and 
the croak of the tree-frogs, sank deep into the heart. 

For a good quarter of an hour I gazed and drank in deep the 
solemn, exquisite beauty of the scene, until the chilly atmosphere and 
the keen land-breeze drove me back to the hut. On my return there 
was a stir among the men, and everybody awoke and cnatted for two 
hours. This, I may say, occurred regularly every night about the 
same time, and I cannot give any explanation of it. Then to sleep 
again until 4.30, when reveillez was sounded and coffee made ; and at 
six all was ready for a start. 

It was just as lovely a morning as the preceding one had been, 
but ihe track was very foul, and exceedingly rough and steep, and 
the leaves were still dripping from yesterday's rain. We passed 
several recent hog-wallows, and innumerable tracks, some of the 
footprints being of great size ; and the dogs showed their knowledge 
of the presence of the game by ranging round and round in the 
forest and now and then yelping anxiously. 

At last at 7.45 we mounted the crest of the Main Bidge at 4,890 
feet, in brilliant sunshine. Divesting myself of everything but the 
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hatchet, I climbed a tall soap-wood, loppedoff a couple of interven- 
ing branches, and looked out northwards. Miles and miles away 
lay the blue seashimmdringin the morning sun beyond St. Margaret s 
Bay. Nearer, one or two white houses could be distinguished along 
the coast, and a litde cultivation. Two long forest-clothed spurs 
stretched out on the east and west, bounding the view on each side, 
while from below the roar of falling water indicated the presence of 
numerous mountain torrents. Pointing to a steep ridge that ran 
down at a sharp angle on my left, Hibbert informed me that there 
lay the goal of our journey, and that the roaring of water was the 
sound of the Nanny River. 

We now turned westward along the Main Ridge, which we fol- 
lowed for about half-a-mile on a very tolerable track, then, leaving 
this track, commenced to descend diagonally towards the Nanny River. 
We had scarcely begun the descent when far below us a tremendous 
uproar arose among the dogs, and Hibbert asserted that they had at 
last " put up" a hog, (we had seen fresh tracks across our path on toj) 
of the ridge) ; so at his advice 1 loaded the double-barrelled fowling 
piece with two No. H cartridges, and putting down my load, ran up 
again to the top of the ridge to wait for the hog which the dogs were 
driving up in our direction. But it was in vain. The hog led toe dogs 
over the ridge to the east of us, and we heard their voices gradually 
flying away in the direction of our last night's camp. After waiting on 
the track for nearly hall* an hour we resumed our march. We never 
saw Bull or Brandy again ; but subsequently learned that they^re- 
tumed home on the evening of Wednesday, 7th. Antoinette 
rejoined us at Nanny Town late in the afternoon, hut all our hopes 
of hog-hunting were at an end. During our spell of waiting I was 
particularly struck by the mournful beauty of the cry of the solitaire. 
This little feathered denizen of the forest is rarely seen, and nev6r 
desi;ends below an altitude of 3,500 feet or thereabouts. But he 
seenLS to bewail his banishment in a song consisting of three notes- 
first a high one, the keynote, then one a sixth lower, and lastly, a* 
third, halfway between the two, longer sustained than the others, 
and drawn out in a most perfect and delicious tremolo like the tone 
of a salver flut«. One of these birds had a perfect little concert to 
himself not far over my head as I stood, gun in hand, waiting in 
breathless silence for the blood of the unoffending hog ; and I could 
not help moralizing mentally on the contrast between tlie peacefulness 
of the forest life and the sweet notes resounding among the bearded 
branches waving softly in the gentle mountain breeze, and th^ 
brutal bloodthirsty man, with his lethal weapon in hand, anxiously 
waiting his opportunity to mar the stillness with the crack of the 
fowling-piece and stain the moss with blood. It was weak, but I 
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felt in my heart of hearts a feeling of relief when the hog came no - 
more. It was all that solitaire. 

We now set about descending in serious earnest ; and after a 
steep, rough, dangerous climb down of 1,190 feet, cutting our way 
yard by yard, often falling, but without serious consequences, we 
arrived on a comparatively level spot at the foot of the ridge and 
heard the Nanny River roaring close to us on the right, and the 
voice of another river on the left. " That, sir,*' said Hibbert, '' is 
the Stony River, and this is Nanny Town; I came as far as this 
two years before the hurricane, and I haven't been a step further." 
Certainly, no one had been over the irack since he last traversed it. 
After a most grateful drink of icy water fetched from the Nanny 
River I begim to cast about in order to ascertain and identify the 
the locality beyond possibility of doubt ; and presently Hibbert 
called me from the front. Forcing my way to him I stood on the 
brink of a sheer and horrid precipice, the bottom of which was invisi- 
ble through the brushwood that grasped the face of it with frail 
roots ; but far down at a dizzy depth I saw white cataracts leaping 
and foaming over black rocks, and could plainly distinguish the 
fatal spot at which the two streams, the Stony and the Nanny 
Rivers, commingle their waters. There was no longer any doubt. 
"This," I said, ''is the precipice down which: the affrighted 
Maroons hurled themselves in their terror at the bombardment, and 
here is the site of Nanny Toyrn. On this spot and no other shall 
we encamp." 

It was now 11.15 a.m. on Monday, 5th May ; and after a light 
breakfast of dried beef and biscuit we set about selecting a suitable 
spot for our hut, which we had determined to make as large and 
comfortable as possible. The choice was limited, as the whole 
area that might be called level was exceedingly small, not more 
than perhaps an acre in extent ; and that was only level l^ conrtes>\ 
and comparison with the surrounding country. It would be thought 
a. precious poor level anywhere within five miles of Kingston. A 
spot was found close to a huge mountain bullet-tree on a gentle slope 
about thirty yards distant from the bank of the Stony; River, and 
soon the shades of Nanny and Captain Cudjoe, if they were hover- 
ing near, were scared by the sound of axe and hatchet and ciitkis»<^ 
among their ancient forest trees. Stout saplings, sturdy young tree^ 
and dozens of tree-ferns were soon falling on every hand. Two tall 
and shapely trunks eighteen feet apart were chosen for main 
uprights, and a stout ridge-pole lashed between them at a height 
of about nine feet from the ground. We found abundance of rope 
hanging from every tree. Rafters were leaned up against this so 
as to allow of a width at the base of ten feet, and across these latha- 
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were tied. Over all a thick covering of tree-fern fronds was neatly 
laid, and for the comb of the roof we found one fine young root of 
thatch-palm. While the men were engaged on this I sallied ont 
with the axe; and by the time they had finished I had half a cord or so 
of splendid hard dry wood ready for the fire. A bed was next con- 
structed for the men by driving three forked sticks into the ground 
and ramming them tight, and laying a beam along them. On this 
with their other ends resting on the slope of the bank, a number of 
small laths were laid and covered thickly with fern-fronds. A seat 
for me was built on similar principles at the other side of the hut^ 
both ends of which were left; open. A large fire was then kindled at 
one end and dinner put on; and at four o clock we sat dovm to enjoy 
a well-earned rest and contemplate our handiwork. On my express- 
ing the omnion that the hut was a very good one, one of the men 
" said : — " You call this a hut, sir ? This is police barracks." And so 
accordingly it was dubbed. The hammock was slung between the 
uprights, and a clothes-line triced up just under the ridge-pole. 

At five o'clock, accompanied by the trusty Barrett, I went 
down the steep track which we had cut to the Stony River, and 
changed my clothes after a most exhilarating wash in the ice-cold 
water of a rocky basin at the foot of a little waterfall into which the 
torrent leaped and paused for breath before rushing madly into the 
misty depths below. After dinner I sat smoking and watched the last 
rays of the setting sun fade, first from among the tree-tops above 
the camp, then from the crest of the Carrion Crow Peak that 
towered above to the southeast. It had long since ceased to shine on 
OS. Behind, and to the right and left, rose precipitous ridges, that 
on the left projecting so as to limit the view to the north. In that 
direction we could catch a glimpse of blue sea, one or two white 
houses, clearings apparently covered with grass, and a few provision 
fields, all miles away ; then the ridge on the right blotted out the 
view, and all around was primeval forest. The altitude of the spot 
is 3,700 feet. Numberless hunmiing-birds flitted among the leaves, 
and the deep coo of the ringtail resounded from tree to tree and ridge 
to ridge till it died away m the faintest of echoes. One or two of 
the birds, amased at the unwonted intrusion, came and sat per- 
sistently in the trees right over our heads. 

Night fell, the rising moon showed a golden signal on the 
towering ridges, and a strong wind swept down the gorge seawards 
from the pei^ of the Blue Mountain, driving us all to the friendly 
warmth of the fire. By nine o'clock we were all fast asleep ; and 
with the exception of the two hours or so of wakefulness about mid- 
night which Ihave already alluded to, a quiet and peaceful^ — albeit 
raflier cold — ^night was passed. No *^ mysterious noises" or '^ strange 
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low flying creatures" disturbed our rest. The only noise we heard 
was the rushing of the land wind through the forest, and when that 
lulled at long intervals, the roar of the Stony River took its place. 

On Tuesday morning, after a plunge in the pool at the foot of 
that waterfall that took my breath away and set every nerve in my 
body tingling, I gave the word for a start in light marching order, to 
reach, if possible, the spot where the two rivers meet. — the spot from 
K which I could never return alive. Taking with us only the carbine 
^ and fowling-piece and a few rounds of ammunition, a coil of rope, 
. the aneroid and one or two empty bags, we set out at eight 
o'clock, in the most lovely, weather. Our success now depended 
entirely on Hibbert's woodcraft ; and he proved equal to ^ 
occasion. Leading us down to my bathing place, — the only 
. spot at which the Stony River was accessible — he struck out 
along the slope of the precipitous ridge that bounded it on the 
other side. It soon became apparent that we were follovring what 
had at some time past been a welUwom track ; although 1 am sur6 
that I am well within the mark in estimating at twenty years the 
time that had elapsed since it was last traversed. The foothold 
was principally loose stones and the roots and trunks of trees, many 
of them rotten for years. Underneath lay we could not tell what 
The roar of falling water came up, but the stream was invisible. 
Looking down, nothing but foliage met the eye. It was not ploa^ 
sa^t to contemplate wnat a serious false step would mean, an Un- 
, trustworthy root underfoot, or a rotten branch overhead. It was 
wonderful to note with what instinct Hibbert followed the track, 
which to my unpractised eye appeared often to be obliterated, turn- 
ing aside and descending or ascending here and there where some 
huge fallen giant of the forest had blocked its course, but always 
hitting it again with unerring precision. At last we came on to the 
back of a narrow ridge — a regular razor-back, in many places not 
three feet wide — consisting of fragments of rock botma togeiiier by 
rootsi We had now to wind in and out among the stems, and here 
the traces of the old path were more distinct than ever, owing to 
the nature of the ground. Far away down ou the left we could soe 
. a small streamlet running parallel to the ridge. After aboijit half 
an hour's scramble along this we arrived at a spot where the ridge 
widened a little, — to a breadth of perhaps six feet — and a large fig- 
tree leaned over at a considerable angle. There we came to a deaa 
stop. Beyond the fig-tree was space — a horrid yoid of five or si;c 
hundred feet, and then — tree-tops. The ridge broke off as sudden- 
ly as if cut down with a knife — ^in fact the roots of the tree con- 
siderably overhung the foot of the precipice. 

My heart fell at this ; and then Hibbert, whose chief char^Q- 
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teristic when aboat his work is silence, after a meditative pause 
spoke thus :- -" You know, sir, my grandfather was a sort of a half 
Frenchman, a free man ; he used to make lots of money by hunting 
runaway slaves, and though he was not a Maroon himself, he was 
very friendly with the Maroons, and they told him many of their 
secrets. He brought me up in the woods, and everything I know 
I learnt from ihim. We are on the old track that the Maroons 
used to come to Nanny Town by from Moore Town. My grand- 
father told me that you come to a narrow neck of rocky land with 
a little stream on your left hand ; you follow this until you come to 
a fig-tree hanging over a precipice, and then you turn back on your 
right hand. You come on, sir ; we will find the track." 

Having said this he turned back a Uttle to the right, cut away 
some brushwood, and disclosed a wall of smooth rock below us, 
with a few stunted shrubs, principally rodwood saplings, growing 
on its fac^. Down this he clambered hand over hand, holding on 
to the roots, which were strong ; and we all followed slowly and 
cautiously one by one, lajdng down everything that we were carry- 
ing and handing it down afterwards. After about 15 feet of tliis 
we stood upon a sloping shelf of loose stones, upon which the great- 
est care had to be exercised . Below that was another wall of rock, 
then another shelf, and so on for upwards of 700 feet. In some 
places the only available roots for foot and hand-hold were so ftir 
apart that Gardner, who was rather less of stature than the rest of 
the party, could not reach from one to the other, and had to get a 
hana from the next man. We finally reached the junction of the 
two rivers, at the foot of the precipice that forms the northern face 
of the site of Nanny Town, at an elevation of 2,790 feet — or 910 
feet below our camp — at 10 a.m., having taken two hours in the 
descent. Distance by air-line from one spot to the other not more 
than 100 yards. No wonder the Maroons thought themselves 
secure 1 

I do not suppose that there is to be found throughout the 
length and breadth of Jamaica any spot to surpass, or even approach 
this one in wild and picturesque loveliness. On the right the 
Stony River descends the 900 feet in three successive leaps, the 
last of which is over a perfectly perpendicular wall of black rock 
150 feet high. The flow of water is small in proportion to the height 
and breadth of the rock ; but it must be a magnificent sight in flood 
time. To-day it flowed over in a silvery cascade that threw broad- 
oast int6 the air a myriad sparkling gems and formed a tiny rainbow 
wherever its course was broken by a slight inequality in the face of 
the rocky wall. At the foot of tms it falls into a circular basin that 
the flow of ages has hollowed out in the adamantine bed« and out 
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of that it foams and sparkles to join the waters of the Nanny River, 
which comes tearing down on the left from its misty cradle in the 
heights above. Its fall is more frequently broken than that of the 
Stony River, and its final plunge is only about twenty feet ; but its 
volume is greater, and its roar louder than those of the latter. The 
ferns that cluster round its last fall are kept in perpetual agitation bv 
the displacement of the air, and at the foot of it I beheld "Nanny^s 
Pot." Into a circular basin, six feet in diameter, with a depth of 
seven feet and a half, this flood of foaming, icy crystal water, pours 
down, keeping the surface of the pool in a constant froth an<l turmoil 
that gives it the appearance, from a little distance, of a seething caul- 
dron. On every side we saw black rocks, their surface polisned by 
the water ; ferns and delicate grasses and velvety golden-green moss- 
es overhung the foaming torrent, swaying to and fro in the rush of 
the air, or nestled in the noUows and crevices, gemmed with drops of 
spray. Everywhere dark rocks, water of u purity that put the very 
crystal to shame, and green-and-gold mosses, lichens and ferns — all 
shadowed by tall forest trees between whose leaves the sun cast dap- 
pled shadows on the loveliness beneath — formed a sylvan scene on 
whose exquisite beauty I could but gaze in speechless admiration. 
The men themselves looked on it in silence for some minutes. Be- 
tween the two rivers rose, stem and forbidding, the precipice of 900 
feet that guards the site of the old town ; and on the left the stream 
formed by the commingling of the two rivers was bounded by a 
totally inaccessible wall of even greater height, down whose glisten- 
ing side no fewer than three tiny rivulets trickled, within the space 
of a htmdred yards, to swell the volume of the torrent below. 

A Paradise on earth in truth ! It was hard to picture in one^s 
inind this silvery torrent befouled by blood-stains, these moss-decked 
bounders bf^mirched by battered brains and mangled limbs, the 
harmonious silence of tnis whispering, sighing, verdant wilderness, 
to whose beauty the roar of the cascade tuned fitting music, turned 
to discord by oaths and curses and screams of rage and pain, the bay- 
ing of hounds and the rattle of musketry. Surely — I thought— it 
is not tru6 ; it is all a myth, a legend. 

The face of the perpendicular cliff down which the Stony River 
tumbles is overgrown with stunted brushwood, except of course, that 
portion of it over which the water has worn its way ; and, wishing \X3 
perform some little feat in honour of the occasion, I decided to scale 
it. Taking one of the men with me, I climbed on his shoulders, and 
thus gained the first foothold on a ledge of the rock, and from there 
went hand over hand right up to the top, while the men watched 
anxiously from below. In about fifteen minutes I reached the sum- 
mit, breathless but triumphant ; and when the men saw me standing 
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on tlie very brink of the fall, waving my hat to them, they gave a 
spontaneous cheer, and their scorn of the Maroon superstitions, 
which had gradually baen waxing in intensity, rose to boiling point. 
It has remained there ever since. After descending again 1 mea- 
sured the dimensions of '* Nanny's Pot" and took a delicious draught 
of water from its icy depths. We then set to work to explore the 
stream downwards — the stream in which the waters of the Nanny 
and Stony Rivers unite, and which eventually discharges itself into 
the Rio Urande. In one map I find it called the Stony River ; in 
another the Black River ; and in a third it has no name 
at all. Among the rumours which Hibbert had heard was one to 
the effect that m the roots of a large fig-tree beside the bed of this 
river some muskets had been left, of which, the stocks haying 
rotted away, the barrels alone now remained. We found the tree, 
and it was a monster. The buttress-like roots, resembling those of 
a cotton-tree, were twelve feet high where they jutted out from the 
trunk. The guns, however, had departed — if they ever had been 
there. The on'y trophy we brought away was the skeleton of the 
head of a wild hog, probably departed this life from senile decay or 
some other natural cause ; his tusks 1 still treasure as a souvenir 

We then retraced our steps, and after a last longing look at 
the waterfalls commenced the ascent of the precipice down which 
we had clambered in the morning. The track being clear we made 
quicker progress — although I had one nasty fall from a rotten root 
that was nearly fatal to my damaged knee — and arrived at the 
** Police Barrack," safe and sound at 2 p.m. Here we found the 
faithful Antoinette waiting for us. She nad started with us in the 
morning, but had gone hog-hunting on her own account and de- 
serted us. 

We spent the rest of the afternoon collecting walking sticks, 
and at dinner we had, by way of an extra luxury, a couple of tins 
of roast beef. To us, breakfastless, nectar and ambrosia would have 
been dregs compared to it. I also finished carving my name and 
the date m large letters on the trunk of the gigantic bullet-tree 
that grew outside the hut. We stretched our wearied limbs to rest 
earlier than usual, and enjoyed another peaceful and undisturbed 
night's repose. 

The names of the ** men whose personal courage is unques- 
able" have not been recorded by Gardner ; and it may be that my 
immunity from supernatural manifestations is due to tfie fact that I 
do not belong to that category. I have always, however, cherished 
a suspicion that the phenomena which they were privileged to wit- 
ness were due to their having employed Maroons as guides.. I 
went, therefore, amply provided against the contingency of the 
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Maroons having learnt beforehand of my intentions, and having 
specially prepared the " mysterions noises' and " strange low-flying 
creatures for my edification. All I can day is that the conse- 
quences would have been extremely unpleasant for the originators 
of these demonstrations had any of them taken place during the two 
nights that I slept at Nanny Town ; and that was one reason why 
1 selected the season of full moon for my expedition. The inhabi- 
tants of certain districts of our metropolis would give a good deal 
for a few such peaceful nights as I passed at this dreaded spot. 

On Wednesday morning the 7th, we loaded up again and bade 
a regretful adieu to this beautiful region and our comfortable " bar- 
racks." At 8 a.m. I blew the *^ general salute" on the bugle and 
fired a parting shot from the carbine, the sounds echoing and re- 
echoing away among the precipices for a good quarter of a minute: 
and then we set our faces skywards and braced our backs for the 
climb of 1,600 feet, at an angle of 45^, that would lead us to the ter- 
mination of Trelawney's Path on the Main Ridge above, and the 
spot from which, according to my theory, based on local tradition, 
Captain Stoddart must have brought his swivel guns to bear on the 
stronghold beneath — for it was our intention to return that way. 
The ascent occupied two hours and a half ; and at 10.30 we struck 
the end of Trelawney's Path at an elevation of 5,300 feet, where we 
made an unsuccessful search for one of the guns, which, I had heard 
it rumoured, had been left there. After resting for quarter of an 
hour we followed the path along the nearly level section of the 
Main Ridge which I have christened Stoddart's Ridge. 

It was a calm, almost cloudless day, and we haa on both side? 
an uninterrupted view :-^on the north wooded ridges bounding the 
channel of a large river, with a peep of cultivated coast line beyond; 
to the south the^lue Mountain Valley with its acres of vivid green 
cane-field and white-washed estates' works ; and on north and south 
tne dimpled smiling sea stretching away to the horizon, and laugh- 
ing up to the sun with its white foam-crests. 

The great gnarled trees under which we threaded our way still 
wept from their beards of moss the tears which the passing cloud- 
drifts of the early dawn had shed upon them — though all else was 
dry — and seemea to enjoy the brief interval of rest in their cease- 
less battle with the wind, as they looked out mournfully over the 
depths below, 

'' Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves,'' 

over their lonely, loveless lives. To me they seemed eloquent of 
sorrow, and their long trails of grey moss looked like funeral 
weepers. 

At 12 o'clock exactly we climbed the small peak which I have 
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named ^^ Stoddart's Peak," and immediately underneath which Tre- 
lawney's Path winds its way. I had made a clearing there on my 
former expedition, and we halted on it for breakfast. Its altitude 
is 5,710 feet ; and it was the highest point that we reached. 

At one o'clock we started down Trelawney*s Path for the 
final descent of 3,270 feet to Island Head. The track is now only 
used by mid hogs and the men who hnnt them. Hog-traps are set 
all along, in three of which I got canght. Antoinette was also 
hang up more than once. These traps consist of a noose of rope, 
one end of which is made fast to a stout sapling growing by the 
wayside. The sapling is bent over and the noose is held down in 
a small pit constructed in the track, by a contrivance similar to the 
** springe** used for catching birds. The unwary hog, walking 
alons, steps into the pit, sets free the noose by his weight, and is 
liftea off the ground by one leg and held there, until the hunter 
comes to search his traps. Very often, I am told, the poor brutes 
die of starvation and become food for crows ; and sometimes a boar 
will even gnaw off the imprisoned foot and, thus maimed, regain 
his freedom. 

On the way down I picked up an interesting relic of the past 
history of Trelawney's Path. It is an ancient bottle, of which the 
neck has been broken off, quaint and antique in shape, squat of 
figure and roughly moulded. The outside is thickly coated with 
green lichen, and a creeping fern is curled up inside with one frond 
growing out of it ; while age has worn away and smoothed down 
Sie edges of the broken part. It did not vanish from my sight 
when I stretched out my hand to take it, and I do not think that 
there can be any reasonable doubt that it had lain there for a cen- 
tury and a half. This bottle I picked up at 5,190 feet above sea- 
level, and it is now at the Jamaica Institute. 

On reaching a spur of the mountain that overlooked Island 
Head I blew a couple of calls on the bugle to warn old McLaren 
of our approach ; and when we reached the house at 4.30 the old 
man was overjoyed to see us return safely. He was about to touch 
the bundle of walking-sticks that we brought along, when I in- 
formed him that they nad been cut at Nanny Town, and his out- 
stretched hand involuntarily drew back, until I burst out laughing; 
he then made a visible effort and handled them boldly. I may here 
mention that there is a small spring close to a piece of land at the 
entrance to the woods that was formerly a coffee piece ; and Hibbert 
told me that when he was a boy none of the people working on 
Island Head dared go alone to this spring for water, and that when 
three or four of them went together they were careful not to raise 
their voices above a whisper for fear of " Nanny's duppies." 
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We had quite a banquet that evening, a boy having been diSf 
patched to Tnnity ville for certain creature comforts, in the way of 
malt liquor principally. Before daylight on Thursday morning 
Gilling and Gardner started for Mon&lands with orders from me to 
fetch — I cared not how — the man who had volunteered to guide me 
to where the guns lay ; and after coffee I tramped down to Trinity- 
ville, followed by Hibbert, to procure a few necessaries of which we 
had run short. Our appearance created quite a buzz of excitement 
in the little village. After despatching the news of my safe return 
to an anxious wife, I returned to Island Head, and spent the re- 
mainder of the day in making a collection of rare and beautiful 
orchids and other plants along Wilkie's Road. 

Gilling and Gardner haa returned vrfth the guide, and we set 
out between six and seven o'clock on Friday morning, and climbed 
all the way up to the place where I had found the bottle on 
Wednesday — a height of nearly 3,000 feet — and down again in vain. 
The man was a fraud, as Hibbert had all along predicted. We all 
got a thorough wetting for our pains, as it rained hea^aly for about 
an hour between eleven and twelve. I said not a word to that man 
on the way down ; but after our return to the house at 5 p.m., when 
he came sneaking round with some enquiry about payment, I gave 
vent to my feelings in language that was quite equal to the occasion, 
while my men stood by and murmured applause. I almost felt sorry 
for him as he skulked away over the barbecues and out of sight witli 
tears in his eyes. 

On Saturday morning, the 10th, the party broke up ; and I 
must confess that I bade a most reluctant adieu to my trusty, cheer- 
ful men and the wild, free, wholesome life among the woods. I 
got all my plants and other trophies safely home, and equally safely 
to Kingston by the '^ Adula" on the following Saturday, when I 
found that many of the specimens I brought were quite unknoMm at 
King's House. 

In conclusion, I may say that if I had succeeded in impressini^ 
the reader with an adequate sense of the awe and superstition writh 
which Nanny Town has hitherto been regarded among all classes — ^ 
not alone the negroes — ^in this parish, I am sure he will agree with 
me that the greatest credit is due to the small band of mral pc4ice, 
who, in the face of the entreaties and warnings of their relatives and 
neighbours, volunteered to accompany me, and did so with the 
utmost confidence and without the least trace of blenching. And i 
am glad to say that their behaviour has been duly recognized in the 
proper quarter. For myself, the kindly interest in the expedition, 
and ffracious appreciation of the tropnies of it displayed by His 
Excellency the Governor and Lady Blake, have been ample 
reward, if any were needed. 



HOW 1 DID CROSS THE JOHN CROW MOUNTAINS. 



Before recorcUng this my second — and successful — attempt, I 
wish to correct a very natural misapprehension which has arisen 
with respect to my claim to be the first man who ascended the 
highest point of the John Crow Mountains, and which, as I ex- 
pected it would, has been brought to my notice in a friendly way. 

Some fifteen or sixteen years ago there appeared in the Leisure 
Hour a serial story entitled '^Jamaica Sixty Years SinceJ'^ (I am 
writing entirely from memory.) It was an exceedingly well writ- 
ten and interesting narrative, and the author was a military officer 
who had been stationed in Jamaica. Among other incidents he 
describes the ascent of the ^'John Crow Peak," hitherto unclimbed, 
by himself, another officer, and the overseer of Golden Grove Es- 
tate. On reaching the summit they had a view of Port Antonio, 
among other places, and the prospect generally is described in the 
most graphic terms. Anyone might be excused for believing that 
Golden Urove in the story is the well-known sugar estate of that 
name in the parish of St. Thomas ; and that the John Crow Peak-^ 
there described is identical with my John Crow Mountain. This 
is, however, not the case. The name " Golden Grove" is merely 
a nom ,de plume^ so to speak, for Chestervale Coffee Plantation in 
the parish of St. Andrew ; and the John Crow Peak is a mountain 
situated on that property, lying in the Blue Mountain.range proper 
between the Peak and Newcastle, and attaining an altitude of at 
least 5,000 feet. These facts I have ascertained after the. most 
careful enquiry ; and I still lay claim to the distinction of being 
the first man to ascend the highest point of the John Crow 
Mountains. "John Crow," I may remark in passing, appears to 
hiave been a favourite name with the unimaginative settlers in these 
parts,' whenever their resources were taxea for some new appella- 
tion, to bestow on the majestic mountains that adorn the east-end 
of the island. I know of no fewer than four. 
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After my failure in Deceml>er 1889, a series of circtiinstancf»5 

frevented me from renewing the attempt until September 1890. 
)uring that month the weather, when in its normal condition, is 
calm, clear, and apt to be oppressively hot ; all of which conditions 
should be exceedingly favourable to my enterprise. So despite an 
obvious conspiracy on the part of the elements, which gave us a 
dry May and June, and a wet July, complet<*Iy reversing the natu- 
ral order of things, I organized my following and laid in my pro- 
visions for a start on Thursday 4th. Bath was to be, as before, the 
rendezvous ; but the men this time were eleven in number, and the 
provisions were calculated to last twelve days, with economy. 

Of course, on Monday, 1st September it began to ram, and 
continued to do so every day up to Thursday. Some persons said to 
me that they thought I had '* selected" a bad time. To these 1 
replied : — " My good man, I can't get up any morning and say ' oh 
it is fine to-day, let us go across the John Crow Mountains ;' eleven 
men and their provender have to be prepared for an absence from 
civilisation of, possibly a fortnight. ourely I am entitled to 
base my calculations on what ought to be the normal condition of 
the weather I Anyhow, rain or no rain, I am going ; if I can only 
get a few hours of sunshine every day, I shan't turn back." I am 
afraid my manner was not always devoid of a certain suppressed 
irritation. At all events it produced the desired effect in inducing 
well-meaning advisers to regard the matter from my point of view. 

On Thursday 4th September then I drove into Bath about 4 
p.m. in a tremendous down-pour of rain, and proceeded at once to 
bum my boats by sending away my buggy without giving the 
horses much time to breathe. On going to the station I found that 
the provisions had not yet arrived, and that some of the men, de- 
layed by the weather, were not yet on the spot. The weather 
shewed no signs of improvement, and there was nothing for it but 
to wait until next morning. I had secret hopes in the change of 
the moon, which was due on the next day — ^although I beueve, 
scientifically speaking, it has no connection with the state of the 
weather — and these hopes were justified by the event ; for about 
midnight the rain ceased and the stars shone out, looking doubly 
bright to me for the removal of their misty veil. The sun rose in 
the morning and scattered the last remnant of rain-cloud hanging 
over the eastern sea ; and between six and seven I went over to the 
station to muster my men. 

There was of course, first and foremost, the trusty Barrett ; 
there were also Rural Policeman Beckett, and Grant and Logan, my 
companions of December ; there were also Hibbert the sagacious, 
and Gardner, my comrades of Nanny Town ; and of new blood 
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I had Boral Headman Pinnock, Rural Policemen Stewart and 
Omiksbank, and two private individuals in the persons of Alex- 
ander McLnne and Benjamin Savage. The former of these, 
was a professional hog-hunter and a typical African. Coal- 
black, bull-necked and clean-faced, with a rolling eye and a most 
vicions^looking set of sharp, strong, even, white teeth, that flashed 
an accompaniment to his restless eye through the inky integument 
of his countenance whenever he spoke, he looked quite out of place 
in the garb of comparative civilisation. I would have given any- 
thing to reduce his raiment to a waistcloth, and put into his hands 
a bow and arrows and a spear or two. Savage, poor fellow, had 
had his left hand crushed in a small sugar mill in his youth, and 
there remained to him only the second, third and fourth fingers, 
protruding, cramped and rigid, out of the mutilated remains of 
what had been tbe palm. Mild, soft spoken and willing, he proved to 
be the weight-carrier of the party ; and the way in which he crossed 
the most dangerous places without a false step, bearing a huge load, 
and with only one hand practically available, is, and will always 
remain, a marvel to me. 

All the loads having been apportioned the previous evening, 
we set out from Bath at 7.30 a. m., on Friday — ominous day — the 
5th September. Our route was the same as on the previous occasion^ 
and we made a halt for breakfast and a re-adjustment of the loads at 
Barrett's house at Cotton Tree Mountain. In addition to the pro- 
visions, changes of raiment etc. — themselves no small load — ^we had 
to carry vessels to contain water, the want of which had to be pro- 
vided against as an extremely probable contingency. These I had 
furmshed in the shape of empty Kerosene tins, an exceedingly 
awkward encumbrance in pushing through a dense forest, but I 
could not think of anything lighter, more portable, or better capable 
of containing a large quantity. 

We left Barrett's house at 10.30, and proceeded by the same 
track that I described on the former occasion, until we reached at 
3 p.m. the level at which we then had obtained water, and had heard 
Nelson's horn signalling to us from below. Here I decided to 
encamp for the. night, it being too late to ascend to the summit in 
time to make ourselves comfortable there — the more so as, the 
water-holes being dry, a supply of the indispensable fluid had to be 
fetched from the stream at whose side we had passed the last night 
on the former expedition, at least 1000 feet lower down. For this 
duty I detailed four men with two cans, among them being Criiik- 
shank, who was the oldest man of the party, and on whom the 
extra exertion produced, I am afraid, a disastrous effect. 

Beckett was appointed cook, with Gardner for an assistant ; 
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and a site for our hut having been selected, they got a fire under way 
whil6 the other men built our shelter for the night. With excepdon 
of a slight drizzle about noon, the day liad been all that could he 
desired ; and I had ample opportunity, while the men were work- 
ing, to contemplate the precipitous ridge towering 300 feet above 
us to the north, its rocky sides and sc*mbby foliage softened and 
almost beautified by the flashes which the westering snn shot 
between the cloud-drifts that sailed slowly past it in the now dyinff 
breeze. What a contrast it presented to the ghastly repellent 
aspect of that December day ! I next tried to gam some point of 
vantage from which a view southwards might l)e obtained, and wu» 
rewarded by the prospect over the Plantain Garden River district 
with the sea and Port Morant harbour in the distance, which I have 
attempted to reproduce in pencil. 

The dark forest-decked spurs of the mountain and the foothills 
at my feet were in the dense shadow of the cloud that hung above" 
them like a curtain, now blotting out the coast and the low hills 
bounding it, now rising above the norizon and disclosing a laughing 
expanse of foam-flecked sea, fringed with white breakers, and just 
below me the cane fields of the Plantain Garden River plain bathed 
in golden sunlight. The sudden lifting of the pall of cloud, and its 
as sudden descent and complete obliteration' of the view were most 
striking. One could only get it by instalments, as it were ; and 
during the intervals of darkness life was made miserable by a plague 
6f mosquitoes, to whom the taste of human blood was evidently 
something quite new and strange, and not unpalatable. At about 
five o'clock the water-carriers returned completely exhausted, as they 
had a right to be. Anyone who has tried to carry a four-gallon 
kerosene can full of water through a dense forest up a thousand 
feet Ut an average angle of 30" will, I think, agree with me- 
Oruikshank, as soon as he had regained his speech, declared to me 
that if I were to offer him the alternative of going for water again, 
of returning there and then to his home, three miles beyond fiath, 
he would unhesitatingly chose the latter. Which, as it wanted 
then little more than an hour to sunset, was putting it very ford- 
bly. 

Having been provided with an aneroid barometer through the 
kindness of Mr. Richmond of the Public Works Department, 1 was 
able to ascertain the different elevations. This, our first camp, 
about 300 feet below the crest of the ridge, was at an altitude of 
3,080 feet above sea-level. 

Barrett had neglected to select two trees for the main uprights 
of the hut on which to sling my hammock ; and on discovering 
this omission he planted posts in the shallow soil and * stayecP 
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tliem fore and aft. On my attempting to get int6 the hammock, 
though, they collapsed, and I was fain to wrap myself in my blan- 
ket ^d sleep on tree-fern fronds spread on a platfonn of sticks. I 
know. of no more excellent practical lesson on the number of pro- 
tubenmces there are in the human anatomy than a night passed on 
such a bed. It may be, however, that some of the bumps belonged 
to the sticks and not to me ; but the result was the same. Auer 
that night I always had my hammock slung. 

Saturday^ 6th — This morning we had to face that dreadful water 

Froblem in earnest. I then made the following arrangement : — 
told off six of the strongest men to go down again to the stream 
with the four cans, while the remainder removed the loads in 
instalments, first from the hut to the foot of the precipice, 
then from there to the summit. As this precipice would have to be 
ascended and descended three or four times, 1 chose, to accompany 
me, the men who were already familiar with it. We found the old 
track of nine months previous not yet obliterated, and after a tedious 
and, in some places risky climb, I stood at 8.15 a.m. once more on 
the summit, but much lighter in heart, and with much more en- 
couraging prospects than on the first occasion. The height by ane- 
roid is 3,355 feet — a considerable increase on the 2,000 feet hitherto 
accepted as the uroper elevation. I climbed the least stunted tree 
I could find at the edge of the cliff and waited for a view ; for the 
white mountain mist nad been round us all the morning. Every 
few minutes it would open out overhead and a brilliant sun would 
shine down upon us, wnile everything below and around remained 
wrapped in a white fleece. At last — ah ! there it is — that was 
Potosi, and surely there is— no ! it is gone again — yes, that is the 
sea and Yallahs Hill, and the Blue Mountain Valley, and those 
works and canefields must be — down comes the mist again, with a 
few drops of rain this time ; and so on for an hour. Now opening 
up for a second and letting in a peep of the distant ocean, wooded 
hills, bright canefields, flashing streams, and blue blue mountains 
away away to the West, all basking in the beams of the morning 
sun ; then wrapping it all in a white shroud before you had had 
time to make up your mind what to look at. I was able to get my 
bearings, however, nearly enough for all practical jmrposes, and to 
fix my locality by the aid of the compass. 

By 10 o'clock all the baggage was up, and the water-carriers 
had arrived. Grant, Logan, and Beckett had scaled the precipice 
four times, carrying a heavy load every time, and they went back 
again to give a hand with the water. Three or four of the new men 
asked me rather anxiously whether they would have to go down 
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that way ; and they appeared much relieved when i told them that 
they certaialy should not if I could help it. 

At 10.80 we started in a north-eastern direction, following the 
old tr^ick tmtil we arrived at the beginning of C'haos — the first 
" sea^bawl hole" — when we edged awav to the right a bit. Four 
men but the track, leaving their loads oehind, and the remaining 
seven were to bring the baggage and the water by easy stages after 
us. I had determined to follow the old track as far as possible, 
and when it became impracticable, to bear a little to the east, keep- 
ing the general direction as closely as we could; for I felt convinced 
that something like decent wallung would be more likely to be 
found by following the gradual slope of the undulating plateau to- 
wards the east and north-east. I would cross it in tnis manner 
until a lower elevation should afford a certain amotint ot soil for 
foothold, and then, turning northwest, hug the lower edge of the 
impracticable honeycomb rock, and approximately determine its 
extent. I do not think ^at I can improve upon tne description of 
this re^on contained in the account of my first expedition ; and I 
must therefore refer the reader to that. Our rate of progress was, 
however, much better, owing to the trackers being unencumbered 
with loads, and my former experience having taught me how to 
avoid the worst ground. I was also able to get now and then a 
pretty extensive view over the plateau, and the recollection of the 
cold, barren, repellent prospect of scrubby mangrove and stunted 
tree-fern, of horrible limestone rock and parasitic growth sodden 
with the perpetual moisture of all the ages chills my spirit even 
now. There was an occasional drizzle, as a heavier cloud than usual 
swept over us ; but we had very frequent intervals of bright sun- 
shine, and I thought it as Paradise to Hades compared with my 
former experience. The tremendous exertion told on the men who 
were carrying the baggage, and when we halted at one o'clock for 
a couple of biscuits, I saw that that day's journey would not be li 
long one. Cruikshank in particular looked very feeble. This halt 
was made at the foot of a good large mangrove, borne up in mid- 
air by the most wonderful complication of roots that we had yet 
beheld. They over-arched a chasm in the rocks of at least twenty 
feet in diameter, and were so matted and twisted as almost to form 
a solid roof. They accommodated the whole party of twelve com- 
fortably. And oh, the filmy ferns I Of every sort and description, 
their tiny fronds of pale green and gold, so delicately and marvel- 
lously patterned that one felt fain to kiss them for sheer love of 
their ravishing forms, bejewelled with irridescent raindrops that 
flashed like diamond-dust in the sunlight, they covered the native 
ugliness of the rocks and the unlovely network of roots with a ves- 
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tare that it seemed almost profanity to rend with the tread of onr 
feet. The one redeeming feature of the ghastly yrildemess that 
covers the summit of the John Crow Mountains is this wonderful 
weulih of filmies. 

It behoved us now to choose the first spot that shewed anj 
appearance of being level as a site for the camp, even though we 
should reach such a spot long before camping-time ; for all before 
as was Urra Incopnita^ and who could tell what frightful hole we 
might find ourr^elves in when camping*time should come ? We lit 
upon such a spot at 2 o'clock about a quarter of a mile further. 
We finally camped at 3.30 The hut was necessarily small, owing 
first to the limited level space, and second to the absence of any 
straight trees of greater length than ten feet or so ; and these had 
to be hunted for. For thatch we had the most wretched of stunted 
tree-ferns ; but we found plenty of dry hard-wood, and were able to 
build a splendid fire. We had just settled ourselves inside, and I 
had got naif-way through a change of clothes, when . rain set in — 
gfey, pitiless and steady. In five minutes each frond of the scanty 
tree-fern becamcta gutter that discharged itself with a ceaseless drip, 
drip, drip, into the interior of the hut. (.^ramped and doubled up 
round the fire we squatted ; the least movement meant additional 
discomfort from the cold and the wet, and after one or two despair- 
ing attempt^ at a kind of forced and unnatural hilarity everybody 
lapsed into silence and sat quietly soaking. Dinner was simmer- 
ing on the fire all the while ; and it required some attention to keep 
the fire alight. For three quarters of an hour we endured this 
misery ; then the rain ceased, and I ordered out the grog— 18 proof. 
It worked like a spell. Tongues were loosened, wet clothes gave no 
more concern, and seven men turned out to pile on additional 
tiiatch, seeking to make up in quantity for the lack of quality. It 
rained again frequently and heavily during the night, and I was 
more than once aroused by raindrops falling on my nose as I lay in 
the hammock ; but the worst was over. 

We now started the fashion of naming our huts, and dubbed 
this one ** Saltwater" as it was in the middle of " Saltwater Wood." 
It struck me that " Freshwater" would have been a more appro- 
priate name. It was 3,300 feet above sea-level. 

Sunday 7th, — I promised the men this morning that we shotlld 
not again encamp on bare limestone rock, but that I would lead 
them down into better country and higher wood. Leaving Barrett 
with six men to dry the clothing, bags and other paraphernalia, and 
to bring up two cans of water that were still in the rear, I started at 
7.30 with Grant, Logan, Beckett, and Stewart, steering N.N.E. A 
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morning toilet had to be dispensed with .; and I may here remark 
that only twice on this Expedition was the luxury of a good honest 
wash attainable. The rain had ceased entirely, though everything 
was, of course, soaking wet, and the whole mountain was en- 
veloped in white mist through which occasional brief gleams of 
sunsnine made their way. Fighting and struggling along foot by 
foot, we endeavoured to find a spot where the plateau shewed 
decided indications of a descent to a lower elevation ; and n^iore 
Uian once we followed the course of one of the many .channels 
among the rocks only to find that it lost itself in such a horrible 
tangle of netted roote, razor-edged rocks and bottomless clefts, i^hat 
we were only too glad to climb out again as fast as possible and ixj 
another one — with the same result. Half the roots and branches were 
rotten, so mtich so that a piece of rock honeycombed in a wav ..that 
made your blood run cold was ^ relief, as affording a secure footing 
stt any rate ; but when we found that as we descended lower the 
rocks themselves were either loose, or undermined in such a way 
that they broke away on pressure, our plight looked sorry in trutL 
It happened twice in every five times that a root, or a rock, or a 
branch, which had borne the weight of each of the four men before 
me, gave way as sooii as I trod upon it. Once I fell as far as the 
waist between two rocks, and in clutching at the nearest support 
left a goodly piece of the skin of the palm of my hand behind. How 
those men walked on those rocks with bare feet is one of those things 
that "no fellow can understand." In the sketch '* Struggling through 
Salter-water Wood," I have made a feeble attempt to convey an idea 
of the nature of our progress on this day. To make things more 
pleasant it rained heavily for about half an- hour at 10 o'clock. 
After that, however, the weather became, and continued for the 
remainder of the day, beautifully fine. At last at 2 o'clock we hit 
upon a channel that had a good solid bottom to it, and an apparently 
well-defined course — one tnat looked as if it meant business, and lea, 
too, in the right direction. Following this for about half a mile we 
came upon a sort of natural gateway in the rocks, with an opening 
in the forest beyOnd, through which the sun shone bright ancf warm 
upon tall trees aild luxuriant growth of wild ginger in deep soft vege- 
table mould around the mouth of an enormous cockpit. It was Sie 
very kind of spot that I had in my mind's eye when I made mv 
men the promise of the morning ; and we at once named it 
"Canaan.' To no thirst-tormented traveller in African deserts 
could the sight of the oasis be more welcome than this was to us« 

Its height above sea-level is 3,150 ; and its distance from Saturday 
night's camp about two miles — the result of upwards of seven hours 
toil I There was no talk of going any further. A site for the hut 
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was selected, and tree^-fems and saplings were soon falling all 
around ; while the air was filled with the delicious fragrance oi the 
wild ginger as the keen cutlasses shore through its slender stems. 

Logan and Stewart, ever willing, now turned back to help the 
men benind with the baggage, and actually went all the way back 
to last night's camp for some of the things, thus doing the journey 
three times over. Cruickshank arrived shivering with ague and 
fever, and from that day ceased to be of any use to me, becoming 
instead a source of great anxiety. 

While basking in the sunbeams among the rafters of the yet 
unfinished hut, making my notes and observations, 1 had leisure to 
observe the wrath and astonishment of humming-birds at their first 
sight bf human beings. There were numbers of tliem flashing about 
amon^ the trees, and they would frequently perch on a branch 
about two yafds ofl^, and after turning their heads curiously from 
side to side, chirping angrily the while, they would dash past our 
faces within a foot or' two, evidently lacking nothing of the wish to 
peck out the eyes of these strange intruding animals. 

By half past five we had erected a commodious and com- 
fortable hut, securely roofed with wild ginger ; and dinner having 
been already cooked by the men left benind in the morning, and 
brought down iilong with the baggage, we flavoured the rice and 
pease with a couple of tins of roast beef and made merry over our 
misfortunes of the previous night. Beckett and Grant set a trap 
for Indian conies, of which there were abundant traces, in the hope 
of varying our diet with a little fresh meat ; but on searching the 
trap next morning we found only a large grey rat I I have been 
speculating ever since on how that rat got up there, and what in-*- 
dticed him to seek retirepient in a place where there could not be, 
as far as I can judge, any earthly thing for him to eat. 

The crashing of bush outside the hut at about nine o'clock gave 
one or two of the men a bit of a scare. The tops and limbs of trees 
that had been cut ofl^ and left lying about supported on other 
branches, very often by the attraction of gravitation gradually crush 
their way through those twigs that are too slender to bear their 
Weight, until they either reach one of sufficient strength, or fall to 
the ground. For three or four hours, or even longer, this crack- 
ling goes on around the camp, where the trees are of any size, and. 
Until one knows the cause, the sound is apt to be perplexing. I was, 
of course familiar with it, and observed one fair-sized sapling, that 
had been cut, but not used, lying prone on some of the small brush- 
'Wood at the very mouth of the cockpit. At about nine o'clock then 
u loud crack from that direction sent a hush through the hut, and a 
Second, louder than the first, caused Pinnock, who had been the 
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most garrulous of the pai*ty, to remark in a low tone : — ^' Tell yon* 
the truth. Inspector, I ^lad we got yon in here with us to-niffht."^ 
This remark produced a hilarious chuckle from Burrett and Hibbert; 
and I relievea Pinnock's mind by explaining the phenomenon. So 
when the final crash came, and the tree tumbled bodily into the 
cockpit, he did not mind in the least. 

Monday/ 8th, — A smart shower of rain at daybreak, vhich I 
may say, was a daily experience, and then u beautiful dawn. The 
sun peeped at us now and again, but the white clouds rolled all around. 
From one place on the further side of the cockpit I endeavoured to 
obtain a view eastward; but the cloud only lifted sufficiently to 
show me about a mile of black forest. ^^ Canaim" proved to be merely 
an oasis in the desert of limestone rock ; and our hopes of « being 
about to continue the journey on such soil as wu had found there 
were doomed to be blighted. It was nothing but the decomposed 
vegetable matter of countless ages washed down from above and 
arrested in its course by the formation of the ground just at that 
spot. We were not quite 200 feet below the nighest point of the 
plateau, and 1 now steered north, feeling a bit to the westward 
whenever the nature of the ground would permit. 

What a heiir<>breaking day's work it was I Endless numbers of 
channels between the rocks, and each one proving to be a mere nd 
de sacj fortified at the end with a tremendous wall of fantastically 
worm-eaten — I can find no more apt expression — rock crowned with 
one or two huge mangroves whose roots appeared to take a diaboli-* 
oal delight in twining and twisting over the cockpit at the bottom 
in a perfectly hellish confusion. Into and out of these we clam* 
bered and crept, panting and streaming with perspiration, our. 
spirits brightening as we saw before us what seemed to be light at 
last, and falling again to zero as the leading tracker shouted: — ^* No 
man can pass here sir !" 

We had started at 7.45, the order of march being the same as 
the previous day, except that I had added Hibbert to the trackers, 
and sent back beckett, who had cut his foot on one of the limestone 
needles, to the baggage guard. Thunder began to mutter at 9 
o'clock, and at 10 tne storm broke all around us. Flash after flash 
of lightning lit up the gloomy forest, now above, now before, now 
behind, now to the right or left of us ; and the thunder crashed un- 
ceasingly, while the rain poured down in a steady torrent. The 
effect' was novel and sublime; but one's appreciation of it was 
marred by the wet, I fear. I learnt afterwards that there had been 
a general rain that day in Portland and St. Thomas, and even as 
far as Kingston; and it was some consolation to me to find that my 
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friends in Morant Bay had been thinking of and pitying me. The 
rain was undoubtedly an evil while it lasted, but if there had not 
been any we should have gone dinnerless that night. Our last drop 
of water had been consumed at cofifee that morning, Barrett had ex-* 
plo'-ed the country for about a mile bjlow Canaan in vain, and 
where we were to procure any more was simply a matter of specu- 
lation. 

To add to our unhappiness Pinnock, to whose care the iron pot 
in which we cooked our food had been entrusted, had a nasty fall 
on the back. The pot broke his fall; but the rock on which it fell 
broke the pot, and there was an end to it. The kerosene tins that 
we had for carrying water now became more precious than ever, as 
tliey were all that we had left to cook in, and would have to be 
used with the greatest care. 

At 11.30 the rain ceased, and as the interstices between the 
rocks began now to appear better filled with decomposed vegetable 
matter, and so afforded better footing, our prospects improved. At 
one o'clock a triumphant shout from Grant, who was leading, at- 
tracted my attention, and on enquiry I found that it had been elicited 
by the sight of a fine young thatch-palm — the first we had seen 
since Friday. The men greeted it as a friend from whom they had 
long been parted, and I knew that it mieant better soil, higher tim- 
ber, and the very best thatching material that we could desire. 

At about 1.30 we came out on an outjutting spur of the moun- 
tain, and had the first view of the outer world that we had enjoyed 
since the glimpses obtained through the cloud-drifts on Saturday 
morning. I cleared a sufficiently large space and looked out. 
Above was a gray sky, bordered with blue down towards the 
horizon, a sky just drained of its moisture. Under it away for 
miles and miles spread a gray, rain-beaten sea, and great oily 
wrinkles with a darker gray in jthe hollows between, creeping 
silently shorewards to a rockbound coast. At our feet black, gloomy, 
virgin forest, extending down in unbroken monotone of colour to a 
valley that shewed patches of cultivation. A stream wound along 
this valley, and on its farther side there stood a large house. Then 
behind tnat more forest, and then the sea. We were looking out on 
the north-east coast at a point a little south of due west of Man- 
chioneal, that place being hidden from our view by the woods on 
our right. The men persuaded me to fire off a couple of shots, and 
blow a few calls on the bugle in the hope that people in the valley 
below might hear. I doubt w^ry much whether the sound reached 
them though; for that house could not have less than three miles 
liistant from us in a straight line. It was a proud moment; for we 
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had crossed the John Crow Mountain pUiteaa at its highest point, 
und were now looking out from its nortnern slope. 

We now gnided our course downwards in order to find suitable 
camping ground, and water, if possible. Into and out of cockpits 
we went again; but nearly always with rich alluvial mould under- 
foot, and at 3.30 we struclc a nice little level on the crest of a small 
ridge, with fair timber and long thatch and dry wood in abundance 
all round it. This we named ^^Seaview;" and the hut we built 
was perfectly palatial. By dint of careful searching Logan found 
sufficient water in little hollows in the mud to fill two of the cans; 
aiid by the time we had got all the wet things hung up to dry, and 
donned our least damp clothing, and the dinner was simmenng on 
the roaring fire at one end of tne hut, everybody was cheerful and 
contented. Poor Cruikshank alone lay shivering with fever, 
wrapped in the blanket which I gave him every night. T calculated 
to have made about three miles Uiat day. The spot on which we 
camped was 2,795 feet above the sea. Up to this moment we had 
seen no trace of human presence in the forest; there had not been 
even the track of a wild hog. The hog-hunters of our party said 
that that was a sure sign of the absence of water, and the existence 
of impassable rocks between us and the lower levels. In fact the 
ground over which we had travelled thus far is quite impassable 
for any quadruped not possessed of some prehensile power in its ex- 
tremities. 

■ 

Tuesday 9th. — At daybreak this morning, after the inevitable 
shower, a glow of the most exquisite rose-pink lit up the mist among 
the trees to the east of the camp; this gradually paled to a 
bright orange, then to gold, and finally a white wnite sim bur^ 
through and fairly warmed our hearts with his radiance. A visit 
to the waterhole of the previous evening revealed the fact that 
there was no water to make coffee; and I could not have believed it 
possible that we could have missed an3rthing so much as we did 
that morning coffee. 

The programme for the day was usually as follows : — Strong 
coffee with cocoanut milk — the men brought the cocoanuts and 
made the milk without consulting me — biscuits, and a tin of meat 
between six and seven ; start as soon after seven as possible and 
work right to noon; then at noon a glass — or to speak more accu- 
rately a tin cup — of grog all round, three or four biscuits per man, 
and twenty minutes rest, then at it again till half-past three. The 
strong conee kept us going until afternoon. This morning, how^ 
ever, the biscuits and the meat had to be washed down with a little 
nip of grog, dashed with just sufficient water to save it from being 
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ipike neat* It was a poor substitute for coffee, though ; and that 
day's work was about the worst we did on the whole expedition. 

Everybody seemed loth to start, and we remained, drying the 
clothes that yesterday's rain had soaked, until 9 o'clock. All the 
respectable garments with which I had provided myself to present 
a decent appearance in Port Antonio were wet, and stained almost 
beyond recognition. After this, I may say we had the most beau- 
tiful weather every day ; although it always rained during the night 
or in the early morning. 

At last, at 9 o'clock we were under way again, and steering N. W. 
Finding the ground fairly promising, we ascended a little; but before 
we had gone half a mile we found ourselves in the most frightful 
conglomeration of coc^kpits we had yet come across. After upwards 
of an hour vainly spent in endeavouring to find a way out of it in 
the direction we wished to follow, we turned back on our tracks and 
made for a lower elevation. We had a beautiful view of Manchion- 
eal harbour lying to the eastward of us, with the foam of the break- 
ers on the reef flashing white in the sunshine. As a matter of 
course, there being no water, everybody was unusually thirsty ; and 
at the mid-day halt, which we made on a windy-looking, bracken- 
covered slope, we were fain to drink the contents of the wild- 
pines on the branches overhead. I had often heard and read of 
wild-pine water, but I had not yet tasted it ; having now done so, I 
must nonestly confess that I prefer champagne. However it was 
better than nothing. 

Hibbert predicted, from the appearance of the spot on which 
vre halted, that water would be found not far off; and, sure enough, 
at 2.45 he, being in front, roused us all with a tremendous shout of 
*Srater." A spontaneous cheer burst from the whole party ; and 
by three o'clock we were gathered on the banks of a tiny rivulet 
tnat came trickling out of fern-bowered hollows over a bed of lime- 
stone pebbles and small boulders. I thought I had never seen any 
thing so precious as this unknown streamlet, which, probably ha(i 
never yet been beheld by human eyes. We camped oeside it at a 
height of 2,555 feet, and called our camp ** Waterside." It was here 
that I got the only bath that was procurable on this expedition. 
Owing to the shauowness of the stream, I had to bathe in sectioni» ; 
but it was very enjoyable, all the same. 

We were now well on the north slope, and I was struck by the 
tangled look of the vegetation. The inclemency of t;he situation, 
exposed as it is to the furious '*northers," that blow during the win- 
ter months, gives everything the same aspect, almost, that the forest 
on the north side of the Blue Mountain reak presents at an altitude 
of over 7,000 feet. 
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After dinner we had a debanch of coffee to atone for.thedeprif 
vation of the morning. Everybody was tired and the hut was nn- 
usually qoiet that ni^t I was peculiarly impressed ¥rith a kind of 
phospnorescent gleam that shone from the grass and leaves on the 
ground outside, which I had never noticed before, and cannot ac- 
count for. I 

In the middle of die bed of the stream, with nothing but white 
limestone rock for miles around it, I found a block of what looked 
like petrified wood, almost black in colour, and weighing abont 
eight pounds. Savage volunteered to carry it, and 1 brought it 
away. On breaking it open I found it lined with what proved to 
be crystals of smoky quartz, of an exquisite lustre, that mished iu 
the Ught like diamonds. This stone is now among the collection 
of the Jamaica Institute. 

Wednesday 10th. — We had plenty of coffee this morning, hot 
and strong, and filled one small can with water to take along with 
us for bresikfast. We started at 7 and shortly afterwards on round- 
ing the shoulder of the spur behind which the camp lay, we caught 
sight once more of Mancnioneal harbour away in tne distance to the 
eastward. This disgusted McLune very much, and I heard him 
mutter : — *' But why dis Manchioneal can' lef ' we ?" 

Between nine and ten we descended a frightfully deep slope, 
still steering N. W., into a deep water course, of which 1 made a 
sketch. It was perfectly dry, but the way in which the rocks, 
solidified by pressure, and with some pretence of arrangement in 
regular strata, were piled on top of one another, and hollowed by 
the water, was most striking. 

Crossing this we came upon a belt of magnificent soil, the 
purest vegetable mould, with a gentle slope northward, and grown 
in wild ginger and tall timber. Bullet-tree, Ooromantee, Wild 
Cinamon, Coonoo-coonoo, Santa Maria, and numerous other trees^ 
interspersed with the graceful thatch-palm, towered skyward on 
every side. I measured one Santa Maria that had been recently 
blown down. From the break at the stem, about four feet above 
the ground, to where the first branch shot out it was 88 feet 6 inches^, 
as straight as an arrow, and with a diameter of two feet six at 
the base. 

We saw also here for the first time since Friday of the pre- 
vious week traces of wild hog and one or two old marks made by 
hog-hunters. It seems odd that it should be possible in little 
Jamaica ; but here had we been for nearly five days, travelling all 
the time, completely cut off from touch with the rest of the world. - 
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We rattled along through this little Paradise at a rare pace, 
with Hibbert in fronb. The trees stood far apart, and the only 
undergrowth was the wild ginger that perfumed our path as the 
cruel cutlasses laid low the graceful stems. In fact we went at 
such a rate that more than once we had to pull up and give Cruik-^ 
shank a chance to breathe, all unencumbered as he was. We 
must have done a good four miles when we halted at 3.30 on a 
beautiful level at the edge of a steep ravine, down which Hibbert 
and Logan went in search of water. We waited an anxious half- 
hour ; and at the end of that time a distant shout relieved our 
minds, and we set to with a will to build the hut. It took three 
men a good hour to brins sufficient water though ; and this in 
spite of the rain which falls once in every twenty-four hours in 
this region. Every drop seems to percolate with the utmost 
rapidity through the porous limestone. Even the stream that sup- 
plied us the night before disappeared entirely a few yards below 
the Camp. 

I can hardly give an adequate idea of the wonderful richness 
of the soil over which we passed all that day. Perhaps, I oan best 
do so by quoting Pinnock, who is peculiarly gifted in that trite 
mode of expression characteristic of so many of his class. After 
looking at the ground for some time in silence, he raised his head 
and said : — "Well, if you plant bittle (victuals — meaning ground 
provisions) here Monday, it bear Tuesday." I don't think it is 
possible to improve on that for terseness. I thought it quite epigram- 
matic 
• 

What a hut we built that night 1 and how tired we all were 1 
It poured with rain nearly half the night, — at least so the men told 
me next morning — but not a drop came through the roof, and I 
never knew anything about it. This Camp — ** Well-done" — was 
1,590 feet above sea-level. 

Thursday 11th, — I shot my very first ringtail this morning, 
and had him carefully drawn and slightly salted with a view to 
dinner. Later in the day I got a ** jabbering crow," a bird almost 
exactly resembling the English raven, which frequents the woods 
here in large numbers. 

The men shewed distinct signs of weariness to-day. They were 
stiff, their shoulders and backs were chafed, and their feet were 
beginning to feel tender. We traversed a succession of long 
viuleys, or depressions between the ridges, filled with the same kind 
of soil as yesterday's, but with the limestone cropping up, sharp and 
^gly> wherever the ground ascended. We passed half-a-dozen 
enonnous cedars, between any two of whose roots, had they heen 
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roofed over, our whole party could have sheltered. In one of the 
valleys we disturbed a whole family of wild hogs, and heard them 
eralloping off among the rocks, while we stumbled over the bed of 
ferns and wild ginger in which Mrs. Wildhog had probably just 
been administering to the appetites of her piglings. 

I was beginning to feel a little anxious now about the com- 
plete success of my venture. Cruikshank was getting weaker every 
day, and all the men were marching along gallantly enough, but 
silently and painfully by reason of their tender feet ; so I deter- 
mined to make this t£ possible our last night in the forest, and to 
cut out northward to the sea on the morrow. Just as we were 
getting anxious about water again, Hibbert with his unerring in- 
stinct discovered a wild hog-pond with quite sufficient in it for our 
needs, and, as it ¥ras now past three, we made our camp at a height 
of 1,516 feet, only 80 feet lower than the last. This we caUed 
" Good Hope." The men cheered up under the influence of dinner 
and grog, and that night there was the usual flow of yams and good- 
natured chaff. The provisions, however, were running low, and on 
consulting Barrett I found that there was only one tin of meat left, 
although there was still a fair quantity of nee, coffee, sugar and 
biscuits. The grog also, owing to iBarrett's watchful care — ^he 
takes nothing himself and doesn't allow the others much — had 
served well ; and I knew how useful it would be in stimulating the 
men for a final effort. 

Friday 12th. — The eighth day out, and the very worst. Owing 
to my anxiety to keep as lar as possible in the untrodden portion 
of the forest, I had steered almost due west the whole of Thursday; 
and was much further away from the coast than I imagined. 1 
could not calculate my position, for there was no point from which 
a view of the sea could be obtained. From the top of the high hill 
tn front of the camp the only break in the endless forest that sur- 
rounded us was a peep, far away to the west, of what looked like a 
large banana cultivation, which Stewart, who was familiar with that 
mrt of the country, thought was Seaman's Valley. Now Seaman's 
Vallev lies in the valley of the Rio Grande, below Moore Town, 
and IS well to the south-west of Port Antonio. Calculating the 
distance as well as I could, I concluded, that a due northerly course 
now ought to bring me out about Williamsfield, four miles to the 
east of Port Antonio — or, in other words, just where I had intended 
to come out. But I had reckoned without my host — or, rather, 
without my sick man. 

Off we went then at 7.30, climbing a high hill that lay to the 
north of the camp. I felt sure that we would have a view of the 
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sea from the summit of this, but my hopes were vain. Another hiU 
rose in front of il Down we climbed, and up the next one, througb 
tangled undergrowth, on soft mud and limestone rock alternately. 
When we reached the summit there lay another hill in front of 
that. And so it went on all day. At each hill Cruikshank be- 
came weaker, and lagged further behind, necessarily delaying also 
tiie three men who had him in charge. Most of the hillsides were 
frightfully steep, with sharp heads of limestone sticking out through 
the soil, and terminated at the bottom in precipitous water courses, 
the crossing of which was always attended with great difficulty. 
Once we were completely checked for about ten minutes, when I 
discovered a large tree that had fallen across from bank to bank of 
the ravine in such away as to form a perfectly level bridge. Try- 
ing this with one or two jumps to make sure that it was sound, I 
w^ked across, then felled a sapling growing hard by and rigged up 
a handrail for the rest of the party. 

At the midday halt it became very evident that the men had 
had about enough of this kind of work. Even Logan, the ever 
willing, remarked to me in a reproachful tone that, instead of com- 
ing out of the woods, we were getting deeper and deeper into 
them. There was no help for it now though ; and nothing to do 
but go on. But oh I the weariness and the wearing anxiety of that 
day I I hope that such an experience ¥^11 never again fall to my 
lot! At last, at about 2 o'clock there appeared to be light towards 
the east, as if a large valley opened out in that direction and I ae- 
oordingly altered the course. At 2.30 it struck us that nothing had 
been seen of Cruikshank and his escort for a long time. We tner&- 
\]pon sat down, nothing loth, and waited for them for three quarters 
of an hour ; and finally I sent two men back after them. Tney ar- 
rived presently, but ¥ath Cruikshank so shaky that further progress 
Vras out of the question. 

Fortunately we had passed, about half-a-mile away, a diminu- 
tive hog-pond with a couple of gallons of muddy water in it So 
^We camped just where we were, and called the camp *' Disappoint- 
Kneot.'^ We had used the last tin of meat at coffee that morning, 
^nd had to eat our rice flavoured with a little scrap of salt pork, the 
only description of meat left. The hearts of a few young cabbage 
(lalms that grew here and there in the forest formed a welcome ad- 
dition to the meal. The tree^ that surrounded us were principally 
%;hatch, of the *^ long," and ** silver" or " pimento," varieties j and 
Xve saw the tracks of recent thatch-cutters, a circumstance which 
,^ave promise of a path somewhere in the neighbourhood. The men 
'Vrere so tired that they did not even build the customary bed-plat-* 
<^rm. They just threw leaves of thatch on the ground, flung them-. 
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pelves upon them, and before dinner nearly everyone, including ih^ 
)i9sistant copk^ was fast asleep. They all woke up for the erening 
mealy though ; and some chatted far into the night. A novelty 
among the nocturnal noises was " granny's tinderbox,'' which we 
heard to-night for the first time. It is* the name applied to ihe 
noise made by a large cricket, I presume, which exactly resembles 
the striking of flint and steel together with a regular cadence. The 
effect at first is weird and startling. This, our last camp, was 950 
feet above sea-level. 

Saturday 13th — Of course, with Cruikshank in his present 
condition, I could only seek the first path leading seawards and fol- 
low it, wherever it might bring me out. We started at 7 o'clock, 
and at 8 struck a broad well-beaten track leading north-east. I can 
hardly describe what a relief to the ear — and to ihe mind — was the 
sudden cessation of the eternal swish and crash of the cutlasses, and 
the falling brushwood, that had been going on for eight days. Even 
the sick man brightened up, and stepped out with new me, as he 
trod the path of civilisation once more. 

After we had followed the windings of this track for an hour, 
I heard Hibbert's voice from the front : — " Don't run away, old 
man I" and hurrying forward I saw the first human being, besides 
ourselves, whom we had beheld since the morning of Friday 5th. 

He was an old black man of small stature, followed by a boy, 
both evidently laboring under a repressed terror of this strange 
band. They were the colour of ashes. Perhaps they might not 
have minded seeing the men alone so much, but my appearance 
among them was beyond their comprehension. However, a few 
words sufficed to convince them that they had fallen into good' 
hands, and I proceeded to learn my whereabouts^ We had been 
going nearly due east all the morning ; and 1 gathered that the 
track we were now upon would bring us down into the Priestman'd 
River, and so by a parochial road out to the main road about Fair 
Prospect. After a little palaver the old man, whose name was 
Parkes, volunteered to turn back and shew us the way. We fioon 
arrived at the river, which was dry, and followed its course for a. 
couple of miles. It wasn't all dry though ; for in the first mile we 
came upon one of the loveliest '' blue holes" I have ever seen* I 
asked whether it had any name, and was informed that it was known 
as ^' Oudjoe Hole;" poetic name I Great parapets of laminated lime- 
stone, as neatly laid as if done with mortar and trowel, and washed 
smooth by the flow of centuries, walled it in on both sides. Ferns 
and shruDs overhung its damp mossy edges, and mirrored their fairy 
forms in water of the deepest, loveliest blue, a blue that made you 
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long to tear off your clothes and jump headlong and lave your 
limbs in it. It did not need much reflection though, afler feeling 
the temperature of the water, to convince me what a very unwise 
proceeding that would have been in my heated state. 

While quenching our thirst and enjoying the mere sight of so 
much fresh water once again, we were joined by another man on his 
way up to the thatch-¥ralk, and he, after satisfying his curiosity, also 
turned back with us. At about 10 o'clock we arrived at Parkes's 
ground, and he hospitably invited us to his sugarmill. He cut a 
few canes, and there being no draught beasts on the spot, five or 
six of the men harnessed themselves to the mill and ground enough 
** cold liquor" for the whole party. Two or three omer men came 
in now out of curiosity, and it was presently discovered that one of 
the strangers was related to Pinnock's wife, and another was the 
nephew of one of the rural policemen of the Bath district of St. 
Thomas. So ihey all felt like old friends. 

And when we reached the main road, what things of beauty did 
the wide breezy commons, speckled with browsing sheep and cattle 
appear I And now the dimpled sea laughed to us, with its wavelets 
curling shorewards before the breeze, their creamy crests flashing 
back me clear sunlight until it fairly dazzled us ! And how sweet 
was the tread of the firm hard road under our feet ! And what dis- 
gracefolly dirt-begrimed, tatterdemalion vagabonds we all looked ; 
and how the people on their way to market stared at us ! 

I looked back at the black world of forest stretching away be- 
hind us, which a dense inky thunderdotid was just then drenching, 
as we faiew how it could drench ; and I said to myself: — I have 
done it ; but I wouldn't do it again for a great deal of money ? And 
so I say still. 

There were not a few laughable incidents in connection with 
our return to civilisation. First of all a buxom girl, on her way 
down to the Priestman's River for water, came suddenly upon us at 
a sharp turn of the road. For five seconds she stood transfixed, 
open-mouthed, then with a wild yell dashed her bucket on the 
ground, and fled ap the rocky path down which she had come. 

Arrived at the store at Pnestman's River, I ordered refresh- 
ments for the men, and then enquired for Mr. Jenoure. I was in- 
formed that he was not there, but that Mr. Hobbs was at the house 
over the way, and the shopkeeper would send a message to him. 
Mr. Hobbs seemed to be a long time turning up; so I went inquest 
of him. I found him; and when he realised that there was no mis- 
take about my identity, he gave me a right hospitable, cordial wel- 
come. With him, to my great delight, was another friend of mine, 
a gentleman in the educational department, who occasionally in- 
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{i^peets the schools in this neighbourhood. They told me that the 
snopkeeper's boy had brought a not very intelligible message; and 
whidh they looked out and saw in the distance what they took for 
*' a fireman escaped from some steamer" — to use their graphic 
language — they said it was a confounded piece of cheek and they 
would see him something-or-the-other first. It was me they meant; 
and when I looked at myself in the glass preparatory to shaving — 
the first time for ten days — 1 concluded that their language was 
quite justifiable. 

A swim m the river followed, and then a breakfast in which 
beefsteak and bottled beer played prominent parts. I had never had 
any idea that either was so good before. 

I had lost no time in telegraphing to Port Antonio, Kingston, 
Morant Bay and Bath. The Inspector General was awaiting news 
of the expedition ; and we had nearly all left anxious wives behind. 

Inspector Black turned up early in the afternoon and fetched 
me tio Port Antonio ; and the men arrived there on foot late in th<^ 
evening, Cruikshank excepted, who was given a passage in the fruit 
boat that went down that afternoon. We were all hospitably en- 
tertained at Port Antonio, and thoroughly enjoyed the repose of 
Sunday. 

The result of my exploration may be summed up as follows : — 
The highest point of the John Crow Mountain Range is 3,355 
feet above sea-level. On its western side the ridge preserves nearly 
the same altitude for four or five miles, falling away very precipi- 
tously into the valley of the Rio Grande. At its south-western 
angle, and immediately below this highest point, a low rid^e connects 
it with that portion of the Blue Mountain known as the Cuna-Cuna. 
The south side is also precipitous in its upper parts, and descends 
abruptly into the Plantain Garden River plain. On the north-east 
side it slopes away gradually into a well-defined valley that runs, 
roughly speaking, from a little to the north of Manchioneal nearly 
up to the North-East Point, between which and the sea there is a 
large hill, or succession of hills, that protect the lower slopes of 
the mountain in that direction. On the north side the range 
breaks oflF into a series of cross ridges, intersected by narrow 
valleys, of the purest virgin vegetable mould covered with wild 
ginger and good timber, and amply protected by the ridges between 
which they lie. The highest part of the range is an undulating 
plateau of honeycomb limestone rock in its most ghastly, fantastic 
and repellent forms, bristling with cockpits and overgrown with 
mangrove scrub and stunted tree-ferns. This plateau has a gradual 
slope to the northeast, and at an elevation of 2,500 feet the flow of 
ctecomposed vegetable matter from above has accumulated so as to 
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form soil of sufficient depth for good timber to find a footing, 
although water percolates very rapidly. This evil is obviated by 
the excessive rainfall ; but even down to the coast the river-<;ourses 
are never quite full, except in seasons of continuous rain ; they only 
accumulate water in certain spots, such as *' Cudjoe Hole." 

In forwarding my official report, I prayed His Excellency the 
Governor to grant me the favour, in recognition of my having been 
the first man to cross the John Crow Mountains, of directing that 
their present inappropriate, meaningless and inelegant appellation 
be dispensed with, and the name " Blake Mountains" substituted 
therefor. This request he has been pleased to grant ; but I ahno^ re- 
gret having made it, for in many directions I find that the result has 
been to caD forth indignation at "the removal of old landmarks," as 
I have heard it phrased. Naturally those among whom this fepling 
is strongest are those who, previous to the publication of the notipe. 
in the Gazette^ knew probably nothing of the existence, and certainly 
nothing of the locality of the " Blake Mountains," 
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Any man who deliberately and of malice aforethought selected 
the month of October for an extensive exploration of the Blue 
Mountains would he justly regarded as a lunatic. Yet, such have 
been the vagaries of the weather latterly, that October 1890 was 
the driest and hottest month known at tne West Peak of the Blue 
Mountains for some years past. It has long been ray ambition to 
traverse the whole range from the West Peak to the junction of the 
John Crow Mountains, east of the Cuna Cuna Gap, and with this 
end lin view I obtained leave and organised my forces for the 
attempt in November 1890. Not being a lunatic, I did not select 
October ; and it was very aggravating, day after day during that 
month, to see the Peaks and the wnole range clearly outlined 
against a cloudless sky. 

To the invitation which I tendered through the pageB of the 
Victoria Quarterly after my trip to Nanny Town I had one reply; — 
from Mr. Taylor Domville of Running Gut Estate in the parish of 
St. James. His enthusiasm induced him to go to the trouble and 
expense of a journey all the way round by coasting steamer and 
mailcoach to join me ; and very glad I was'of.his company ,^ 

On Tuesday Ith November we mustered at Trinityville ; Bar- 
rett, Hibbert, Gardner, and Hibbert's son and heir, David by name, 
besides the dogs Bull, Brandy, Antoinette, and Fidele, a daughter 
of Antoinette's ; for unlimited hog-hunting was to be the order of 
the day. We rode as far as Farm Hill, and a mule carried thepro- 
visions thither. Here we were hospitably entertained by Mr. Gosset, 
under whose care the instruments at the West Peak are placed, and 
who supplies the readings that are published every month in the 
Gazette. 

On Wednesday the 5th we rose at 3 a.m., and after a very early 
breakfast started on foot for the West Peak at 4.30. It was beau- 
tifully clear when we set out by the light of a waning moon, and we 
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stepped along briskly in the keen mountain air past Whitfield Hall 
and Abbey Green wrapped in slumber. The road is in excellent 
condition, and so broad that, given a quadruped accustomed to the 
hills, the most nervous person need have no qualms about under- 
taking the journey. The first gleam of daylight caught us at the toi> 
of the zigzag road behind Abbey Green, and there was soon enough 
light to reveal the fact that the wild strawberries had ripened by the 
dozen along the wayside — a fact of which we lost no time in taking 
due notice. With the dawning day white clouds had begun to veil 
the crest of the mountain ; and when we eventually reached the 
summit at 8.20 we were greeted with occasional showers of fine 
rain. '*Just my luck," 1 thought. There is good substantial 
shelter there, though. A house of two small rooms was erected 
some three or four years ago by subscription** collected among the 
proprietors of the coflFee plantations in the district and other people 
interested, Sir Henry Norman figuring foremost in the list ; whilj^ 
the road itself is now on the schedule of the Parochial Board of St. 
Thomas. . . 

The weather looked so unpromising, that, contrary to my 
original intention, I decided on remaining on the West Peak that 
ni^t instead of proceeding to the Sugarloaf. The men arrived at 
9.30 with the provisions, and we set about cooking breakfast. In 
addition to the small kitchen that stands outside, there is a stove in 
one room of the house, and it is a rigidly observed point of Peak 
etiquette for each visitor to leave a supply of dry wood for his suc- 
cessor. The warmth of this stove, in the average temperature at 
the elevation of 7,335 feet, is by no means unacceptable, by day or 
night. 

Breakfast over, we beguiled the time by studying the visitors' 
book — an interesting occupation in any place. The cramped and 
often scarcely legible handwriting tells eloquently of cold fingers ; 
while the keenness of the atmosphere has had due effect in produc- 
ing animated descriptions of the view by those who were lucky 
enough to enjoy it, flashes of wit, and, on one occasion, even poetry. 
This last eflFusion is so good, for an extempore eflfbrt, that, 
craving the pardon of the three gentlemen whose joint product Jon it 
appears to be, I shall take the liberty of rescuing it from the com- 
parative obscurity in which it has hitherto languished : — 
" In former hardy days they clomb this hill 

By Jacob's ladder and by force of will, 

But we, degenerate sons of sturdy sires, 

Kide up on mules, and huddle over fires. 

Such empty triumphs should not us content ; 

To Peaks more distant must our steps be bent 

Where Norman conquest has not smoothed the way, 

And prospects new our labours may repay." 
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I think the punning allusion to the So^'inan conquest particu^ 
larly felicitous. One gentleman, disputes the correctness qF the 
officially stated elevation, prohably not knowing that it was ia^r- 
tained by Mr. Maxwell Hall, confessedly the highest authority in 
Jamaica, aft«r seven days of careful and patient observation withi 
the most approved instruments known to modem science. 

Another, of a philosophical turn of mind evidently, doubts 
"whether it repays one for the waste of tissue." But the most 
eloquently pathetic entry is that of a lieutenant R. N., who say^ :— r' 
" One mule and driver disabled, one horse lamed, 50.75 inches <rf 
rain — going back.' I should think it was time. 

Some visitors appear to have thought it necessary to place' on 
record what they drank ; some have thoughtfully strewed the turf 
about" the hut with broken bottles for other people's horses to walk 
on, and macadamised the path leading up to the instrument enclo- ' \ 
sure in a like manner ; and on one occesion forcible entry was 
eflfected into the hut by breaking off one of the locks and smashing 
a pane of glass. I cannot help establishing a sort of connection in 
.my mind between the three performances ; unfortunately the perpe- 
trators of the last outrage forgot to mention it before they left. 

At one o'clock the weather cleared like magic, and we started 
in a brilliant sunshine to visit the Middle and East Peaks, deferring 
progress to the Sugarloaf until next day. A road has been con- 
structed to connect the three Peaks ; but work on it is temporarily 
in abeyance owing to want of funds, the amount subscribed — for 
it is private enterprise — ^having been expended. It is no half- 
hearted goat-track either, but a perfect boulevard, with gentle gra- 
dients, along which in some parts a buggy could be driven — if you 
could get the buggy up there. The mountain-climbing public are 
fortunate in having, as the nearest resident to the Peak, a gentle- 
man of Mr. Gosset's public spirit. The tracing of this road and 
the superintendence of its construction are his own gratuitous work; 
while the keys of the hut are kept at his house at Farm Hill, at 
the disposal of visitors to the Peak. It is to be hoped that the com- 
pletion of this road, right to the Sugarloaf, will soon be an accom- 
plished fact. 

To realise the extent and the grandeur of the Blue Mountain 
Range one should see it in perspective as we did on that aftemoon^ 
from its highest point. Right in front, not more than a mile dis* 
tant, towered the majestic Sugarloaf, his weather-beaten sides all 
aglow in the sunlight with their coat of many-tinted foliage. A 
long, narrow ridge, falling away towards us in a precipice of ap- 
palling depth, bridged the abyss that separated us from him, while 
away to the north and north-east ridge frowned upon ridge and 
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peak upon peak ; ravine upon ravine thundered to the sound of 
falling water, and the eye, perplexed and bewildered by the endless 

Sanorama of mountain and forest, welcomed the white cloud that 
rifted slowly up the gorges from the sea, folding the hills to the 
north in its fleecy clasp. Away, away, north and south, the blue 
sea sparkled and danced in the sun, and there was a peep of civili- 
sation in the dimly discernible canefields by the coast ; at our feet 
majestic mountains clothed with blue-black forest, and no sound 
but the eternal sobbing of the mountain breeze bursting in fitful 
gusts from the gorges, and the ceaseless murmur of the mountain 
torrent. 

Turning back, we retraced our steps, and mounting to the 
enclosure where the instruments are, looked westward. A dark 
cloud covering the face of the sun seemed to focus his rays on the 
ocean that lay hot and white beneath, like a sea of molten metal, 
with even, wrinkled billows creeping, creeping so silently, so 
stealthily towards the shore. The Palisades stretched along uke n 
great black blot that some Titan had flung there, and the cloud- 
shadows stood up like islands. It was so vast, so silent, so mys- 
terious! How puny the steamers looked as they crawled alongl The 
eye sought in vain for a horizon. There was just a little more flash 
and glitter away southward, a long low cloud or two and then you, 
were looking at the sky. 

On the north side we saw Galena Point and Port Maria very 
distinctly; but further west everything was buried behind an 
enormous bank of cloud. 

We had dinner early and then turned out again to see the 
sunset. The sun's rays having lost their power, one could now look 
out without being dazzled over the crumpled ridges of the Port 
Royal Mountains and the southern part of Kingston, the Spanish 
Town Road and the Oaymanas, Port Henderson, Apostle's Battery, 
Healthshire Hills and so on, all of which can be seen equally well 
from fifty places much lower down. I had not come tnere to see 
them, but to watch the western sea turn flame-colour and gold and 
purple, and the long low clouds clothe their edges in gorgeous 
raiment ; and the grim peaks soften and smile under the touch of 
the parting sun. I had come to watch the day die down below, the 
wide expanse of sea and plain and mountain at my feet turn leadein 
and black, while my perch and the cloudlets floating around were 
still crimson of hue, and to see the night creep up the mountain side 
Until with a plunge the god of day was gone, and it was twilight 
everywhere. And I saw it all, in spite of the icy breeze that drove 
me shivering back to the fire inside the hut as soon as it was over. 
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We had hail ocular demonstration of the fact, daring the day, 
that there is at least one mongoose on the Bine Mountain Peak 
residing downstairs in the hnt, which he considerately vacates on 
the arrival of visitors. During the night we had proof of the pres- 
ence of a rat, residing upstairs, who came down in the small hours 
and laid larcenous hands on our provisions, but was successfully 
repulsed by the men. 

It is not every one who undertakes a trip to the Peak who is 
fortunate enough to see the sun set on one day and rise on the 
following in a comparatively cloudless sky ; but the few whose 
good fortune it has been to witness those sights have seen some- 
Uiing that the most insensate mind will not forget in a hurry. I 
hung a therometer out of doors on Wednesday night, and wnen I 
took it in at daylight on Thursday morning it registered 44 degs. — 
twelve degrees above freezing point. We had the courage, however, 
to turn out for the sunrise.. A few cloudlets, transparent enough to 
show the blue sky above, drifted gently past, then suddenly writhed 
in mid-air as if in conflict with some unseen enemy below, and 
scattered in every direction, while a delicate rose tint, changing 
rapidly to flame, lit up the eastern sky. Suddenly one long flash 
seemed to touch the tops of the stunted trees behind which we 
cowered for shelter, and a golden glow diffused itself around us. 
Looking westward we saw high in air, against the heavy cloud bank 
hanging on the Mount Diablo Range, the conical shadow of the 
Pea£ clearly and sharply outlined. Then as the sun, still invisible 
to us, rose higher, a broad lake seemd to spread out among the foot- 
hills oif the Mount Diablo, and I recognised the sea of fog that nightly 
enshrouds St. Thomas ye Vale. From the north came crawling 
along, gliding silently up the hillsides, creeping closely over their 
tops and enfolding the further slopes again like a blanket, a great 
■mass of leaden vapour that brightened at its upper edge into rain- 
bow tints as it felt the awakening touch of tne sunbeams. One 
by one the shaf p edges of the crumpled ridges below us donned the 
golden vesture of the dawn, and the mistwreaths that hung in the 
hollows between seemed to fly shrieking and writhing upwards like 
evil spirits hunted by an angel of light. The white walls of 
Estates' works and houses gleamed out, and one could almost tell 
the very instant the first ray of the morning touched the great hull 
of the Urgent lying at her moorings. Further away the Round 
Hill in Vere, and the Carpenter's Mountains in Manchester loomed 
up in a gradually brightening purple, and you could just discern 
the southernmost extremity of the Santa Cruz Mountains mingling 
in the far far distance with sea and sky. We watched the day creep 
on until it was day everywhere, until the cane-fields of Albion and 
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Norris and the Caymanas were basking in the sunlight, and then 
parted with a sigh. 1 don't think I shall ever forget it. 

And now, ney 1 for the majestic Sugarloaf, incomparably the 
most perfect in shape of any peak of the Blue Mountain, standing 
in solitary grandeur, cut off from his companions by steep narrow 
ridges, with no road to lead up to him, and no hut to crown his 
regal head which the cloud-drifts so love to wreathe with a fleecy 
mantle. 

I have long nurtured a secret conviction that the Sugarloaf is 
the highest peak, — as it ought to be, if it is not — and to ascertain 
this I nad arranged with the Hon. Director of Public Works, who 
suppUed me with an aneroid barometer for the purpose, to take 
readings, simultaneously with an oflScer of his department in King- 
ston, at fixed hours of the day. To my regret, however, the ba- 
rometer appeared to have got out of order, and ceased to give cor- 
rect indications at Portland Qtip, 5,550 feet above sea-level ; so it 
still remains an undecided question — ^for the present. 

Setting out at 7.30, we reached the end of Mr. Gosset's road 
at 7.50 and then began to cut our track down the steep south-east- 
em face of the East Peak to the connecting ridge nearly 1,000 feet 
lower do¥m. It is so steep that hands have to do as much work as 
feet, and so narrow that I am afraid the contemplated continuance 
of the road to the Sugarloaf will prove a work of serious difficulty 
— that is a riding road. The last person who traversed this region 
was, as far as I can learn, Mr. Thomas Harrison in 1868 ; and he 
and ourselves are about the only people now living who have done 
this journey. We passed on the top of the connecting ridge — which 
I find appropriately named " Cold Ridge" in one map or Jamaica 
— a large hog-pond, apparently fed by a small spring, from which 
we procured a supply of water. This ridge is in parts exceedingly 
narrow, the available level ground in some places being not more 
than two or three feet in width, while its sides, naturally exceed- 
ingly precipitous, have been rendered still more so by landslips of 
great magnitude on either hand. At 12 o'clock we halted for 
breakfast at the foot of a steep hill which Hibbert pronounced to 
be the Sugarloaf. We then decided to seek a spot suitable for 
camping and remain there that night. I then ascended this hill 
with Hibbert and Mr. Domville, and found the summit in what ap- 
peared to me a ridiculously short space of time. The mountain 
mist had now settied round us and there was no seeing anything 
below or above. On the summit I found a tree with some marks on 
it, and having noticed in Mr. Harrison's Cadastral Map of the 
Parish of St. jliomas " a tree with initials" indicated on the top of 
the Sugarloaf, I made up my mind, not without a certain sense of dis- 
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appointment., that we had reached it. Hibbert having volunteered 
to cut the track as much further on as possible, and Mr. Domville 
following him, I set to work to make a clearing for the view south- 
wards ; and by the time I had cut down enough to afford a pros- 
pect by climbing a hoary old soapwood, the fog cleared away, and 
glancing up to my left I saw the Sugarloaf towering up half a mile 
away, and six or seven hundred feet higher. I then called the men 
up from below, and directing them to build the hut on the spot 1 
had cleared, started after Hibbert, who had got well ahead by this 
time. In about ten minutes I arrived at the foot of the Sugarloaf ; 
and a very different business it was from the false peak below. In 
some places it was almost perpendicular, very thickly wooded with 
dense undergrowth, and ankle deep in soft virgin soil. It took near- 
ly an hour to climb it. At three o'clock I reached the top, having 
overtaken the others a little way below it. It was covered with 
large trees, principally yacca, was fairly level, and carpeted with 
tufts of long grass, I now began to hunt in earnest for the " tree 
with initials," and my attention was soon attracted by a large yacca 
tree, standing with its arms all gnarled and knotted and bent, on 
the very apex. About the root of this, and in a natural hollow in 
the trunk I saw a number of broken bottles, of the same shape and 
make as the one that I picked up on Trelawney's Path on my way 
back from Nanny Town in May. From the root of the tree grew 
a long sturdv limb stretching out southward, almost at right angles. 
From this I tore twenty years' growth of moss and fern and be- 
hold I it was covered witn letters — letters carved so long ago that 
the growth of the tree had twisted them out of recognition. I was 
only able to decipher L, E, H, W, A, and one or two others. It 
was a lovely afternoon, and perfectly clear all around. We could 
make out the West Peak between the trees ; but it would have 
taken the labour of many men for hours to clear away enough of the 
forest for the unparalleled view which this peak must afford of 
the whole east end of the island. 

At the sight of the bottles in this mountain solitude the usual 
reflections occurred. Th ey seem trite and hackneyed, but they 
always do occur to me. Where are the hands that carved those 
letters when this hoary, weather-beaten old yacca was a s hap ely 
young sapling ? Who were the dead and gone revellers ? Were 
they a detachment of Stoddart's troops scouring the mountains 
after the victory of Nanny Town ? How many of their bones lie 
under the accumulated mould of the ages ? Or perhaps, they 
were not revellers ; perhaps they were invalids, ordered up here 
for change of air, and the bottles had contained medicine. But 
they didn t look like medicine bottles. They looked more as if they 
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had held what Mark Twain in his legend of the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus calls '* Rumpunch, Jinsling, Eggnog." I shall make it 
my business some day, when I have retired on the fortune realised 
by the sale of this book, to hunt up all the available records that can 
possibly throw more light on the history of the Blue Mountains, 
and condense the information thus obtained for the benefit of mv 
country. Mr. Domville found two of these bottles on the ridge 
below the Sngarloaf around which the mould had accumulated so 
that only their necks peeped above the ground. These were whole 
and uninjured ; and he now has one, while I possess the other. 

We descended again to the Camp and found that, owing to the 
scarcity of tree-ferns about the spot, the hut was very poorly 
thatched. We could only hope and pray for fine weather. We had 
a beautiful view over the Blue Mountain Valley, Morant Bay, 
Port Morant and the East End before sunset. 

On Friday morning the 7th we had the first spell of bad luck. 
After a beautifully clear and very cold night a cloud settled dow^n 
at 6 a.m. and it rained steadily until 9.30. The thatch of the hut, 
already scanty, had quailed in the heat of the fire ; and wrapping 
our blankets and coverings around us we just sat down and took if. 
We managed to get coflFee and thus to keep alive ; and when the 
rain ceased we were another hour and a half drying the things 
sufficiently to pack up. We finally started at 11 o'clock, and 
reached tne top of the Sugarloaf once more at twelve. 

Here we breakfasted ; and I ornamented one or two of the trees 
by nailing empty meat tins to them, /wJiilQ in the trunk of the his- 
torical yacca I deposited a well corked soda-water bottle containing 
a piece of paper, on which I had written in the hut that morning, 
as legibly as my cramped hands would permit, the date, the names 
of the party, and one or two agonised expressions that surged uj) 
involuntarily and found their way to my finger ends under the dis- 
piriting influence of the rain. 

We now started down the steep eastern side of the Sugarloaf 
for the long sharp ridge, known as the " Saddleback," which lies 
between it and Stoddart s Peak. Our intention was to fetc^h Nanny 
Town that night if possible. After descending several hundred feet 
we came upon ground that was familiar to Hibhert, he having 
traversed it the day before the hurricane of 188^ with the party 
searching for McLean the hog-hunter, as is described in the story 
of Nanny Town. Here and there the track was fairly clear, but 
there occurred intervals in which we had patiently to cut and fight 
our way inch by inch through storm-ravaged forest. That meLins 
crawling in the mud on all-fours under fallen trees and carving u 
road through a species of creeping bamboo, very interestino; no 
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doubt from a botanical point of view, but not conducive to fast 
travelling. The stems, like time, have no beginning and no end ; 
they are exceedingly tough, and closely matted together, and by 
no means innocent of small prickles. They catch you across the 
mouth and throat, and when vou think you have cleared yourself 
they raise off your hat, and when you pick that up you find yourself 
hitched by the knapsack or the butt of your gun, and when you 
have disentangled these you find one hitched over your ankle. This 
bamboo is varied with a species of fern, which in addition to all the 
virtues which the bamboo possesses, emits, when cut or trodden 
on, a most offensive odour. Wherever the hurricane has made the 
most dire havoc, there these things of beauty grow thickest ; and 1 
do not know a better school for the temper than ploughing through 
them for a quarter of an hour — especially if they are soaking wet. 

We had to abandon all hope of reaching even Stoddart*s Peak 
that night; and when we camped on the Saddleback on a damp piece 
of ground near a little stream that ran out northwards, it was so late 
that, although there was abundance of tree-fern, it was too dark to 
finish thatching properlv. We didn't cook any dinner either, but 
contented ourselves with a tin of corned beef, a few biscuits and a 
mug of cocoa. It was well that we went to sleep early, with a 
roaring great fire in the middle of the hut, for at 2 a.m. it began 
to rain again, and continued for 10 hours — a small '* norther" had 
set in. We just got up and huddled round the fire — which, by the 
way, there was difficulty in keeping alight — men and dogs, a shiv- 
ering, sloppy, miserable crowd. We got coffee made in a five 
minutes break about 6.30 on the morning of Saturday 8th^ packed 
up everything soaking wet as it was, and started with our loads 25 
per cent heavier than they had been on the previous day. All idea 
of making for Nanny Town was abandoned, and our haven instead 
was to be Island Head, where we could overhaul and repair 
damages and watch the weather. In ten minutes from the 
start, rain pouring in torrents all the time and a cold wind 
from the north driving the white cloud thick about us, we 
got into the most awful, tangled, dismal swamp I have ever seen. 
It was the John Crow Mountains with mud underfoot instead of 
honeycomb limestone. The howling, cutting wind, the pouring 
rain, and the driving cloud were quite in order with the eternal fit- 
ness of things in this place ; but what struck me most was the infer- 
nal unfitness of it for the passage of human beings. It appears to 
be an extensive agglomeration of hog-wallows overgrown with a 
similar mangrove to that existing in the John Urow Mountains. 
And, as if that by itself were not bad enough, the storms and cy- 
clones of ages appear to have taken a savage delight in venting 
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their fury just there as they have done nowhere else that I have 
yet beheld. The only consolation that we had in going through it 
was that.it was too bad to last long. At length we came out of it and 
down a steep incline at the bottom of which a ravine ran down 
northwards, its sides clothed with an unspeakable wealth of stately 
tree-ferns. On the other side of this Stoddart's Peiik loomed black 
through the white clouds, and hope of speedy rest and shelter rose 
anew, flibbert missed the track in going up this, and we had to 
perform unheard-of gymnastics among roots and fallen trees to 
gain the top. And when we did strike the broad hog track once 
more and had gone along for some distance, he called a halt, and 
said that he thought he was mistaken, that we were not on Stod- 
dart's Peak, but that he had chanced upon one of the ridges running 
to the north. I felt confident on consulting my compass that we 
had done no such thing, but we all waited smvering in the cold 
and the wet while he made ineffectual attempts to obtain a view. 
Here little David, between the cold, the wet, the mist and the con- 
viction that we were lost, broke down and wept piteously. The 
trusty Barrett in the meantime had gone along the ridge, following 
the same track, and presently we neard a jubilant whoop. We 
hurried to him about 200 yards further on, and found him standing 
on my clearing on Stoddart's Peak, made in March and improved 
in May 18^0, and alongside the large tree that I had blazoned 
with broad arrows. It was all plain sailing then, and we fairly 
raced down Trelawney's Path to Island Head, which we reached at 
2.15 p.m. We combined breakfast and dinner in one Gargantuan 
meal, and at 7 o'clock everybody was fast asleep. I know that I, 
although sleeping on a hard bench, by reason of the bedding being 
wet, did not move a limb until 2.30 a.m. on Sunday — seven hours 
and a half. 

On Sunday^ the 9th^ a messenger was despatched to Hibbert's 
house at Somerset for a portion of the provisions that had been left 
there; and a relative of his, a professional hog-hunter, was engaged 
^or the rest of the journey. He higgled a good deal about wages, 
prompted, as I thought, by fears of Nanny Town ; but being prom- 
ised a liberal douceur by Mr. Domville in the event of his catching 
a hog, he agreed to accompany us. Sunday was a doubtful looking 
day, although we got enough sun to dry everything comfortably ; 
and during the night frequent flashes of lightning illumined the old 
house through the many gaps in the roof, while the thunder mut- 
tered all around and a perpetual drizzling rain pattered down. 

Monday lOth^ dawned unpromisingly. The black clouds along 
the horizon drifted up, sullenly red about their edges, and heavy 
squalls could be seen sweeping across the Blue Mountain Valley. 
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But the hills above us were clear, and my practised eye could see 
blue sky here and there through the threatening clouds ; so I set 
the weather down for the boisterous braggart that it has been ail 
through 1890, and decided to start. McLean, the hog htinter, turned 
up early, bringing with him two black dogs, "Friend" and "Salomo" 
wnich increased our pack of boarhounds to s^.x. We got away at 
8.S0 in gradually brightening weather, and for three days it was 
simply perfect. I was determined to reach Nanny Town that even- 
ing ; so we made the first halt at one o'clock on the spot where our 
first camp had been on the former expedition, and whare we found 
our hut still standing. The dogs started three or four hogs on the 
way, but they all escaped. The top of the Main Ridge was reached 
at 2.30, and down we went, down the endless descent to the En- 
chanted Land. We had. had quite enough of it when we unloaded 
ourselves at the old "Police Barracks" at 5 p.m. The men had barely 
enough energy left to thatch the building — the old tree-ferns 
having completely withered away — and to cut firewood. Ringtail 
fried with little chips of ham is good at any time, but try to 
imagine what it tasted like to us after that day's work I And doubly 
sweet was the stretching of tired and chafed limbs in the hammock, 
and treWy consoling the clouds begotten of the fragrant " Gold 
Flake" that glowed in the bowl of the pipe — 

" Sweet when the morn is gray 

Sweet when they've cleared away 

Lunch ; and at close of day 

Possibly sweetest." 
And from above the stars gazed down out of a cloudless sky 
between the shadows of the tall trees, while the Stony River mui- 
mureda tuneful accompaniment to the sigh of the night- wind in 
the branches and the cnirrup of the crickete. 

Tuesday 11th. — We cooked our breakfast to take it down to 
" Nanny's Pot" and eat it there. On the way downihe precipitous, 
break-neck track the dogs suddenly gave tongue with a will, awa} 
to the left down the Stony River, and McLean with my gun, 
Gardner and Hibbert went after them, while I piloted the rest of 
the party to the meeting of the rivers. We got thoroughly cooled 
down here, preparatory to a bath in the " Pot," by rambling quietly 
from one fall to another, sketching, and drinking in the exquisit^^ 
beauty of the scene; and in about an hour Domville and I strip [)e(l 
and plunged into the rocky basin. Ye gods I what a bath that was I 
It sent the blood rushing through your veins until your skin fairly 
tingled. The water was like iced champagne. You felt as if you 
could bite it. It made me fairly shout for sheer joy and lust of Ufe. 
It was too cold to stay in long though. By the time we had dressed 
again and were just sitting down to breakfast, the three men returned, 
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hogless, but vdth Bull and Friend badly cut by the hog, — the latter 
so that his stomach had to be stitched up — and no sign of Brandy. 
Poor Brandy I he must have died the death of a gallant boarhound, 
for to this day he has not been seen or heard of. The men told us 
that the dogs had brought the hog — a lean and muscular old sow — 
to bay about a mile down the river, in a tolerably deep pool, but 
that she had managed to escape, after wounding several of the dogs, 
before they could get near enough to give her the coup de grace. 

We had our revenge later on though, for on our way back to 
the camp the dogs caught and killed two piggies about four months 
old, in all probability tne ofiFspring of the ancient dame who had 
wrought such havoc among them in the forenoon. 

When one considers the nature of the country which these 
animals inhabit, it becomes very evident that they must be as sure- 
footed and as active as mountain goats. And the dogs that are 
employed in chasing them answer their purpose perhaps better than 
would those of a more valuable breed. It was simply marvellous to 
see how they found their way over precipices whicn the men had to 
scale hand over hand, holding on to stems and roots of trees. Poor 
Brandy, the boldest of the pack, simply hurled himself down the 
first wall of rock, got hitched vrith his hind legs between two sap- 
lings, and hung whimpering, suspended in mid-air, until I could 
reach and extricate him, when he dashed ofiF again as recklessly as 
ever. On the way home Bull and Friend had to be passed up from 
hand to hand, being incapacitated by their wounds. 

On arriving at our Barracks at 3.30 the men set to work at 
once to prepare for '• jerking" the pigs. Outside the hut they con- 
structed a gridiron of green sticks about two feet from the ground. 
This is called about the Blue Mountain Valley a " patta,' while 
among the Maroons, and in the Cuna-Cuna district it is known as 
a " caban" — a word that has a distinctly Spanish flavour. Under- 
neath this a fire is kindled, into which the carcase is first thrust in 
order to singe the hair, which is then easily scraped ofiF with a knife. 
This done, the animal is disembowelled, split open down the back, 
the bones extracted, and the carcase laid skin downwards upon the 
sticks and subjected to a slow grilling during which it is plentifully 
sprinkled vdth black pepper and salt. This process lasts from six 
to eight or nine hours, according to the size of the animal. The 
adding of pimento leaves, or those of the pepper elder to the fire 
imparts an improved flavour to the meat, wnich, when properly 
done, is as gamey and toothsome a dish as a hungry man can 
desire. We had wild pig chops, fresh, for dinner that night, and 
jerked the greater portion of the two animals for next day, the 
dogs receiving their reward in the shape of the ofiBal. 
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I iimde ilnriiii; the early fiart of the morning and the after- 
noon a diligent search al»out the spot for anything that might he 
n^^inled a< some relie or trace of old Nanny Town, but ¥rithont 
result. And when one reflects that the houses mxK have been con- 
structed of >iniilar materials to those employed in building our hut, 
and that upwards of a century and a naif has elapsed «nce ihe 
town was abandone«l, it is not to he wondered at. It is a significant 
circumstance that throui;hont the whole of the Blue Mountains tree- 
I'erns are to this dav known to ho^-hunters hv no other name than 
that of '* yanni^ t/uitrh," 

WttlntMintf 12th. — The worst ot'){oing to Ximny Town from the 
Blue Mountain Vallev bv Trelawney's Path or Williie's road, is that 
it is such a terrible climb to get bsick again. Up sixteen hundred 
feet at an angle of never less than 30 degs. over loose stones and 
tree-roots, without once <»etting foot on really solid ground. 1 
hope, however, to see the day when a lift, or a railway, or some 
other appliance of civilissition will simplify matters, and make the 
place a favourite summer resort. 

Seeing the state of the old tracks in consequence of their not 
being traversed since the hurricane of 1880, I had lonir ago given 
up the idea of reaching the I'una Cuna Gap in the limited time at 
my disposal, und had decided to visit one more Peak on die Main 
Ridge, called ( andlefl;- Peak, where I had heard of the existence 
of a pond that presented a [)eculiar appearance, and which might 
prove to he mineral water. From there I proposed to reach die 
main source of the right branch of the Morant River, and thence 
to return home. 

On reaching the summit of the Main Ridge once more, two 
hours and a half from the time of starting, we struck out eastvrard; 
but it soon became evident that the chances of reaching Candlefly 
Peak that night were extremely doubtful. The narrow track was 
more befouled than ever by fallen trees, and the creeping bamboo 
and malodorous fern al>ove described. We accordingly decided 
to camp at the foot of the peak. I cut my way to the top with 
McLean, however, leaving the other men to build the hut, and on 
reaching it found large trees with o{)en spaces between, simikr to 
what I had observed on the Sugarloaf. It is singular that the 
worst damage done by the stonn seems to be on the lower ridges, 
while the high peaks, apparently the most exposed, are, compara- 
tively speaking, intact. Candlefly Peak I estimate to be 6,000 
feet high ; and on its very summit I found the pond — ^the com- 
monest of hog-wallows, with no more pretensions to mineral pro- 
perties than the Hope River. I got a lovely ^-iew though, and a 
sketch from the topmost fork of a tall yacca, down the Stony River 
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Valley with St. Margaret's Bay in the distance, and a calm sea 
beyond, with the honzon away above the clouds that hung almost 
motionless between me and it, mottling the oily surface of the 
ocean with their shadows. Away to the east I saw the steep western 
face of the John Crow Range almost beautiful in the warm rays of 
the afternoon sun. We filled the water-cans that we had brought 
up with us at the hog-pond and rejoined the rest down below. 
We had a good dinner of jerked pig that night, but a comfortless 
bed, owing to the cramped space that the narrow back of the ridge 
afforded for a hut. 

Thursday 13th. — This morning we cut our way straight down 
the steep southern face of the Main Ridge to the source of the right 
arm of the Morant River. And then the weather made up it-* mind 
to give us a parting benediction. It began to rain heavily at eleven 
o'clock, and continued with brief intervals until we reached I-^Iand 
Head at 4 p.m. Arrived at the river we struck upon a track 
frequented by the hoghunters and ringtail-shooters, iinl so our 
progress became more rapid. We got two fine large ringtails on 
the way, but they seem to be exceedingly scarce this year, (18^0.) 
We did not see more than two dozen or so the whole time we were 
in the woods. 

Oh I for the time when population and cultivatioti shall have 
made this neighborhood accessible I The virgin soil lies in unknown 
depth and richness on gentle slopes between rocky gorges, in every 
one of which a brawling torrent comes tumbling down from fern- 
embowered haunts, fretting among smooth granite boulders, froth- 
ing over multicoloured pebbles, and now and again widening out 
into deep pools that one feels loth to pass by, — all shadowed by 
mighty timber trees and kissed by the droopinor fronds of the fern 
and the graceful folds of the wild plantain. Who will want to go 
to the Highlands or the Catskill Mountains then ? The rain, 
which had paused for breath while we were in the gorge of the 
Morant River — ^where by the way I discovered another reported 
mineral spring to be a delusion and a snare — came down with re- 
doubled fury as soon as we had crossed it and commenced the as- 
cent of the precipice of rock that bounded it on the other side. 
Nothing but the violent exertion kept us from shivering with cold, 
and we arrived at Island Head at 4 p.m. with the water pouring 
out of us. Our waterproof knapsacks had kept us a dry change 
of clothes, though; and in quarter of an hour we were comfortably 
laughing over our past misfortunes ; especially as we had a tin of 
good soup, and a brace of ringtails in the pot. 

On Friday 14th after dismissing the men at Trinity ville, Dom- 
ville and I found our way down by easy stages to (^oley Estate, 
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90 Untrodden Jamaica. 

where we were hospitably welcomed and comfortably housed by 
the overseer. If you want to realise what desirable things a well- 
appointed room and a good bed are, go into the woods for ten or 
twelve days and sleep in a hammock, or on the ground, or on a 
platform of knobby sticks. 

Saturday 15th November saw us once more safely at home, 
and counting our spoils. Walking-sticks galore, all cut from the 
most impossible phices; half-a-dozen new orchids, plenty of filmy ferns 
for lady friends, mosses of various kinds, two " Nanny" bottles, and 
a quarter of jerked pig, which Domville has taken with him away to 
his northside home along with a bottle of water from " Nanny's Pot," 
with the aid of which he will no doubt figure as a mighty " medicine 
man" for many a year. 

There end my wanderings for the present ; but there are hot 
springs and other marvels to be explored in the tracts that I have 
not yet reached, things that may prove of real benefit to the country,, 
apart from the interest or amusement that my travels may create 
among those who are good enough to read my recital of them. 

And these wonders, now absolutely unknown, save to a few 
hog-hunters, I trust to make known to my countrymen at some 
future day, if they ape kind enough to afiFord me that encourage- 
ment which I have endeavoured to deserve. 
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